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Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Mary Assaf 
Carol Barnard 
Gerry Brown 
Anthony Denton & family 
Marc D’Aoust 
Marty & Doug Goodier 
Alex Hamilton 
Lesley Howes 
Paul Jones 

Rosemary Jorna & family 
Gilles Jutras & Sylvia Buckminster 
George Kenny 
Laurier & Denise Parenteau 
Olivier Paugam 
Caroline Rossignol 
Mary Rothfels & Wyndham Campbell 
David Rutkay & family 
Gilbert Verville 

Camille Verville-Rose & family 


Other Areas 


Michael Bentley, Salt Spring Island BC 
Philip Careless, Toronto ON 
Ruth Freeman, Addison ON 
Mr. & Mrs. J. A. Norie, Okanagan Falls BC 



Dave Smythe 
Membership Committee 
February, 1999 
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“Golden Anniversary” 
Membership List 1930-1999 

Dave Smythe 
Membership Chair 

Joined in 


1930 

W. E. Ricker 

Nanaimo BC 

1934 

C. H. Kindle 

Upper Nyack NY 

1935 

J. E. V. Goodwill 

Victoria BC 

1936 

W. H. Minshall 

London ON 

1942 

R. Yorke Edwards 

Victoria BC 

1943 

C. Stuart Houston 

Saskatoon SK 

1943 

Mrs. Sheila Thomson 

Ottawa ON 

1944 

Mrs. Verna McGiffen 

Arnprior ON 

1944 

B. B. O. Savile 

Ottawa ON 

1944 

Miss Mary Stuart 

Ottawa ON 

1946 

C. Frankton 

Ottawa ON 

1946 

J. M. Gillett 

Nepean ON 

1946 

V. E. F. Solman 

Ottawa ON 

1947 

W. J. Cody 

Ottawa ON 

1947 

W. A. Fuller 

Athabasca AB 

1947 

W. Earl Godfrey 

Ottawa ON 

1948 

David Erskine 

Willowdale ON 

1949 

Henry H. Hildebrand 

Corpus Christi TX 


This year we added Henry H. Hildebrand to our list. The President has sent 
him a letter of congratulations and a silver pin to commemorate the occasion. 

Two long time members of the Club died in 1998: Thomas H. Manning, an 
Honorary Member and member of the Club since 1941, and Loris S. Russell, 
an Honorary Member, member of the Club since 1933, and President of the 
Club 1957-58. n 
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The 120 th 

Annual Business Meeting 

Fenja Brodo & Garry McNulty 

The ABM was held at the Canadian Museum of Nature, in the community 
gallery on the 3 rd floor. The 29 attendees had the first Vi hour to review the 
minutes of the 119 th ABM, the Treasurer’s Report and the various committee 
reports. At 8:00 p.m the meeting was called to order by Dave Moore, President. 

The minutes were accepted and there was no business arising from them. 

Treasurer’s Report was accepted, subject to approval by the Auditor. It was 
moved and accepted that Janet Gehr continue as auditor for another year. 

In the absence of a Treasurer (no volunteers have come forward to fill that 
position), the Finance Committee made known its intention to recommend to 
Council that the Auditor be contracted to perform the Treasurers duties. 

Nominating Committee: No additional nominations were forthcoming from 
notices placed in CFN and T&L. The Committee recommended the following 
list of candidates for the 1999 Council (* indicates new members). The propos¬ 
ed slate was accepted. 

Council Members 


President 
Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Recording Secretary 
Corresponding Secretary 
Treasurer 

Ronald Bedford 
Colin Bowen* 

Michael Brandreth 
Fenja Brodo 
William Cody 
Francis Cook 
Ellaine Dickson 
Barbara Gaertner 


Dave Moore 
David Smythe 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 
Garry McNulty 
(obsolete position) 
(vacant) 

Anthony Halliday 
David Hobden* 

John Martens* 

Philip Martin 
Cheryl McJannet 
Frank Pope 
Stanley Rosenbaum 
Dorothy Whyte 


Six members of the 1998 Council decided not to stand for re-election: Stephen 
Bridgett, Alan German, Jeffery Harrison, Isabelle Nicol, Simon Shaw, and 
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Chris Traynor. Colin Gaskell thanked all of these members for their contribu¬ 
tions to the 1998 Council. 

New Business: Public Works had recently revoked the Club’s warehouse privi¬ 
leges at the Experimental Farm where back issues of both the CFN and T6lL 
were housed. Bill Cody had always cheerfully retrieved requests from this ware¬ 
house and now, because of this ruling, Bill was faced with the problem of clear¬ 
ing out this space and finding appropriate homes for as much of this printed 
material as possible. As Stephen Darbyshire explained, Bill Cody almost single- 
handedly successfully managed the whole undertaking. Dave Moore expressed 
his appreciation for Bill’s hard work, and Bill was roundly thanked by all those 
present. 

Committee Reports: Minor errors in the various reports were corrected. The 
full text of these reports will be published in the CFN. Highlights of these com¬ 
mittee reports are presented below. 

Awards Committee: see T&L 32(3):95-C8. 

Birds Committee: conducted Fall and Christmas bird counts, maintained 
the Bird Status Line and The Rare Bird Alert and the Club bird feeders, 
participated in the Taverner Cup birding challenge, reviewed rare bird reports, 
organized several birding skills lectures, participated in the Peregine Falcon 
Watch (with the OMNR) and held a 2nd birding challenge for area school 
children. 

Conservation Committee: drafted reports and spoke on several conservation 
issues including the following: Watts Creek Water Park, Montfort Woods, 
Endangered Species Legislation, Lands for Life, Petrie Island, Gillies’ Grove, 
and the Spring Bear Hunt. To achieve more influence, links were established 
with Environmental Advisory Committees in Gloucester, Goulbourn, Nepean, 
West Carleton and Ottawa. 

Education & Publicity Committee: made presentations on birds, bird feeding, 
bird banding and nature walks at several venues including the Lakeside 
Gardens Recreation Center, Ashbury College, Bells Corner Public School, 
Scouts Canada, Confederation High School and Bells Corner United Church. 
Members were judges at the annual Ottawa Science Fair, promoted the OFNC 
at the Carleton Teachers’ Federation PD Day and during Wildlife Week, and 
raised funds for the Alfred Bog and the OFNC by the sale of Club merchand¬ 
ise. (Cheryl McJannet made a plea at the AGM for someone to help with these 
sales at the monthly Club meetings.) 
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Excursions & Lectures Committee: arranged 45 outings covering birds, plants, 
insects, amphibians, fish, geology and astronomy. The committee also held 9 
monthly meetings and 3 workshops on sparrow and gull identifications and 
organized the Club’s Annual Soiree. Annual trips to Presqu’ile and Derby Hill 
continue to be very popular. 

Executive Committee: discussed probable new postal rates and expected loss of 
our mailing subsidy, and the Club’s budget and the possibility of further rate in¬ 
creases to members and subscribers. The committee approved funds relating to 
Lands for Life. 

Finance Committee: faced with potentially higher postal rates, the committee 
recommended an increase in fees and subscriptions and these proposals were 
agreed to by Council in June. A draft budget for 1998-99 was presented to 
Council in September and accepted in October after adjustments. This budget 
aims at break even for both the OFNC and CFN. 

Fletcher Wildlife Garden: approximately 3,000 volunteer hours went into 
improvements in the Backyard Garden and other habitats. Ice storm damage 
in the Ash Woodlot and Swallowwort control required special effort. Ten 
special events attracted 200 -I- visitors and a dozen slides talks were given 
to horticulture and natural history groups. Four FWG newsletters, new 
pamphlets, trail guides and a general brochure were published. New species 
of frogs, turtles, butterflies and birds were recorded. Funding exceeded expen¬ 
ditures thanks to the Taverner Cup, a garage sale and a $3,000 donation from 
Landscape Ontario and Canada Blooms. 

Macoun Field Club Committee: a 50th anniversary celebration of the Club 
was held in June, attended by former members and leaders. Both the President 
of the OFNC and the Director of the Canadian Museum of Nature reaffirmed 
their commitments to the continuing operation of the Macoun Field Club. 

Membership Committee: memberships are at 973 (975 for the previous year). 
An Honorary Membership was awarded to John A. Livingston, an academic 
and popular educator and philosopher in environmental sciences. The Club 
lost three long time and active members in 1998: Dr. Loris S. Russell, a mem¬ 
ber since 1933 and Member of the Year in 1997, Thomas H. Manning, an 
Honorary Member & Club member since 1944 and Lois Cody, a member since 
1951 and the Treasurer’s Assistant for many years. 

Publications Committee: three issues of The Canadian Field- Naturalist were 
published with 598 pages, 48 articles, 29 notes, 9 COSEWIC articles, 51 book 
reviews, 224 new titles, 2 commemorative tributes and 33 pages of News and 
Comments. The CFN is up to date and since 1976 has made a profit in all but 
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three years when special issues were published. Trail & Landscape Vol. 32, en¬ 
compassed 200 pages, with birds, flora and conservation issues being the three 
most common topics. Storage privileges with Public Works Canada were lost 
and Bill Cody effectively dealt with this situation. 

Presentation by the Computer Management Committee: The highlight of the 
evening was a beautiful electronic presentation by Alan German, outgoing 
president of the Computer Management Committee. He introduced the 
members of his committee to the audience, emphasizing their varied talents 
that enrich the workings of this committee. He showed us the Club’s award 
winning web site, largely created by and updated by webmaster Sandy 
Garland. We have gained new members through this website, and sold Club 
merchandise from the web. There was daily coverage of the nest watch of the 
Peregine falcons on the roof of the Citadel Inn and Club members contributed 
their sightings to this Web page. A virtual tour of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
has been added with digital photographs of the different habitats and associ¬ 
ated textual descriptions. 

The meeting was officially adjourned at 8:55 p.m. but members lingered over 

refreshments. 13 



OFNC Committees for 1999 


Frank Pope 

The following OFNC committee members were approved by the Council at its 
meeting on Februrary 8th. Committee members may be added during the year 
as approved by the Council. The members listed below will operate your Club 
in 1999. Committee chairs appear in bold letters with their telephone numbers. 
Should you have any questions, comments, complaints or compliments pertain¬ 
ing to the operations of a committee, or should you desire to serve on a commit¬ 
tee, please speak to a member of the relevant committee or give the chair a call. 
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AWARDS 

Stephen Darbyshire 
(231-5458) 

Christine Hanrahan 
Joyce Reddoch 
Ewen Todd 
Dorothy Whyte 

BIRDS 

Chris Traynor 
(273-4714) 

Ken Allison 
Colin Bowen 
Laurie Consaul 
Bruce Di Labio 
Gary Kelly 
Bernie Ladouceur 
Christina Lewis 
Bev McBride 
Daniel Perrier 
Gordon Pringle 
Daniel St-Hilaire 
Bev Scott 
Colin Selby 
Michael Tate 
Eve Ticknor 

BIRD RECORDS 
(subcommittee) 
Bruce Di Labio 
(599-8733) 

Colin Bowen 
Bob Gorman 
Paul Jones 
Bernie Ladouceur 
Gordon Pringle 
Daniel St-LIilaire 
Michael Tate 
Chris Traynor 

COMPUTER 

MANAGEMENT 

(vacant chair) 
Stephen Bridgett 
Sandy Garland 
Alan German 
Sandra Gushue 
Louise O’Neill 
Bev Scott 


CONSERVATION 
Stanley Rosenbaum 
(596-4288) 

Roland Beshari 
Michael Brandreth 
Lynne Bricker 
Christine Hanrahan 
David Hobden 
Philip Matthews 
Frank Pope 
Bill Royds 
Ewen Todd 

EDUCATION & 
PUBLICITY 
Cheryl Mcjannet 
(836-4466) 

Diane Atsalinos 
Betty Campbell 
Douglas Crombie 
Don Davidson 


EXCURSIONS & 
LECTURES 

Philip Martin (729-3218) 

Robina Bennett 
Michael Brandreth 
Lee Cairnie 
Ellaine Dickson 
Eileen Evans 
Colin Gaskell 
Rick Leavens 


FINANCE 
Anthony Halliday 
(230-3230) 

Ron Bedford 
David Burgess 
Bill Cody 
Terry Maulsby 
John Martens 
Frank Pope 



FLETCHER WILDLIFE 
GARDEN 
Peter Hall 
(733-0698) 

Claudia Burns 
Deirdre Furlong 
Sandy Garland 
Christine Hanrahan 
David Hobden 

Taverner Cup 

Jeff Harrison 

Landscape Ontario 
Janice Ife 


MACOUN FIELD CLUB 

Rob Lee 

(623-8123) 

Dan Beerstecher 
Martha Camfield 
Laurie Consaul 
Barbara Gaertner 
Diane Kitching 

MEMBERSHIP 
Dave Smythe 
(592-3011) 

Elisabeth Kanasy 
Jean McGugan 
Verna Smythe 


NOMINATING 
Frank Pope 
(829-1281) 

Ellaine Dickson 
Colin Gaskell 

PUBLICATIONS 
Ron Bedford 
(733-8826) 

Fenja Brodo 
Bill Cody 
Francis Cook 
Elizabeth Morton n 
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FON Notes 


Frank Pope 

At time of writing (February 15th) the Partnership for Public Lands is working 
with Minister Snobelen and others in an effort to reach an acceptable plan for 
the future use of public land in Northern Ontario. The recommendations from 
the Lands for Life round tables fell far short of protecting 15-20% of the land 
which is the Partnership’s goal. 

Here is a special note for OFNC members who are teachers. It was prompted 
by the excellent information displayed by the FON last February at the profess¬ 
ional development day held by the Ottawa Carleton Elementary Teachers’ 
Federation. This is an annual event and I reported on it in some detail in Trail 
& Landscape 31(3): 94-95 (July-September 1997). In addition to the sheer vol¬ 
ume of information available, I was impressed by two new initiatives. The first 
is a set of printed sheets entitled “The Ontario Curriculum, 1998 Science and 
Technology: Links to FON Resources.” I will illustrate this with 3 examples. 
Curriculum themes for grades 1, 6 and 12 are shown with the FON publication 
titles that are appropriate for each theme. 

GRADE 1. Lire Systems - Characteristics & Needs of Living Things 
FON Publications: Introducing Flowers, Trees, Birds, Reptiles, Insects; 

Jumbo Book of Nature Science; Nature Notes (various); Habitats; 

Ecosystem Posters (Forest, Lake, Soil, Life in Wetland). 

Earth and Space Systems - Daily, Seasonal Cycles 

FON Publications: Introducing Flowers, Trees, Birds, Reptiles, Insects; Jumbo 
Book of Nature Science; Habitats. 

GRADE 6. Life Systems - Diversity of Living Things 
FON Publications: Introducing Flowers, Trees, Birds, Reptiles, Insects; 
Ecosystem Posters (Lake, Forest, Soil, Life in a Wetland); Habitats; Why 
Wetlands? 

Earth and Space Systems - Space 
FON Publications: Nature Notes-Stars. 

GRADE 12. Biology (C) & (U) - Interaction Among Living Things 
FON Publications: Ecosystem Posters (Lake, Forest, Soil, Life in a Wetland); 
Carolinian Canada; Creative Conservation; Greening the Land; Protecting 
Nature Close to Hand; Why Wetlands? 
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Earth & Space Science (C) & Earth & Space Science (U) - Earth systems 
FON Publications: Don’t Treat Soil Like Dirt 

Science (C) & Science (U) - Earth & Space Science and Environ. Systems 
FON Publications: Creative Conservation; Greening the Land; Protecting 
Nature Close to Home. 

The second new initiative is a special deal for schools on FON membership. 

In addition to the present good value of membership, back issues of “Seasons” 
magazine are offered for the cost of shipping and handling. 

If you wish to pursue any of these leads please contact: 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists (FON), telephone: (416) 444-8419 
355 Lesmill Road, email: info@ontarionature.org, 

Don Mills, ON M3B 2W8 website: http://www.ontarionaIurc.org 

FON also has a variety of free pamphlets and brochures. If you wish a catalog¬ 
ue, the OFNC has a supply. 

On another subject, we were sorry to see Stephan Fuller leave the FON after 
less than a year as executive director. n 


The Doug Tarry Bird Study Awards 
for Young Ornithologists 

Long Point Bird Observatory 

A week-long workshop in field ornithology is provided free to six selected, 
lucky applicants, 13-18 years old. Awards cover all direct costs of the workshop 
(accommodation, meals, travel while at Long Point, and professional instruct¬ 
ion), but recipients are responsible for their transportation to and from Long 
Point. This is a unique opportunity for like-minded teenagers to markedly en¬ 
hance their knowledge and skills in the scientific study and aesthetic enjoyment 
of birds. 

The workshop/natural history camp is held at Long Point Bird Observatory 
located on the north shore of Lake Erie, Ontario. This year it will take place 
from Friday 30 July to Friday 6 August 1999. Prospective participants are 
invited to request an application form from: Jul Wojnowski, Long Point Bird 
Observatory, Box 160, Port Rowan, Ontario NOE 1M0 (fax 519-586-3532). 
Applications are due 1 May 1999. n 
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Conservation Matters 


Bill Royds 

The Conservation Committee of the OFNC works to preserve and enhance the 
natural areas around and in Ottawa that are essential for the existence of all the 
living species in this area, including humans. Some particular areas of recent in¬ 
terest are described in this article. 

Petrie Island 

Petrie Island is in the Ottawa River at the foot of Trim road (Regional Road 
57), east of Orleans. There is pressure to “develop” it as a marina and regional 
park, similar to Andrew Haydon Park in Nepean. Such intensification, especial¬ 
ly if a new bridge across the Ottawa River is built nearby, will cause a signifi¬ 
cant deterioration of the unique ecology of the Island. A local Cumberland 
group called Friends of Petrie Island has been advocating less intense usage 
such as picnic grounds and nature trails. 

Steve Darbyshire and Christine Hanrahan of the OFNC presented a brief to 
David Miller (Planner, Regional Municipality of Ottawa Carleton), to Chris 
Brouwer, (Planner, Cumberland Township), and to the Friends of Petrie Island 
about the unique and irreplaceable habitats of the island. (See their article in 
this issue.) 

Lands For Life 

Thanks to the wonderful response by concerned Ontario wilderness support¬ 
ers, including members of the OFNC, the Ontario government seems to be 
reconsidering its decision to give Northern Ontario crown lands over to exploit¬ 
ation by logging and mining companies. Even such normally pro-business 
papers as the Ottawa Citizen have written editorials saying that the area 
reserved for nature (9.5%) is completely inadequate and even pointing out 
that revenue from tourism would provide more jobs than either logging or 
mining (Ottawa Citizen, January 16,1999). 

The Conservation Committee has been working with the Canadian Parks and 
Wilderness Society (CPAWS) and the Sierra Club to inform members of the 
consequences of Lands for Life. We ask that every Ontario member write, 
phone, email or otherwise contact their MPP to inform them of the importance 
of preserving at least 20% of Crown land for conservation and parks purposes. 
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Currently, 6.4% of public land is protected from logging, mining and hydro 
development in parks and conservation reserves. The Round Table Report 
quotes 7.4 %, a figure inflated by the inclusion of the portion of Algonquin that 
is open for logging. In other words, most of Algonquin Park (amounting to 1% 
of all Ontario public land) which the government says is “protected,” is actually 
heavily logged. 

Analysis by The Partnership for Public Lands (FON, WWF & Wildlands 
League) suggests that, with the cooperation of industry and government, in¬ 
creasing the protected area to 15 or 20% is entirely practical. At the same time, 
we will be able to increase employment. The framework to accomplish these 
objectives is described in The Partnership for Public Lands’ report entitled 
“Planning for prosperity.” 

For more information, please contact 

Philip Matthews at 832-4373 

or Stan Rosenbaum 596-4288 or e-mail: srosen@magma.ca 


Shirleys Brook and Watts Creek subwatersheds 

These watersheds, which run from the Kanata Lakes area into Shirleys Bay 
near the new Nortel Networks development, are very important to the water 
quality of Shirleys Bay. This bay and its adjacent marshlands are one of the best 
birding areas in Ottawa-Carleton so development here can seriously affect the 
interests of OFNC members. 

The RMOC (Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton) is planning a water¬ 
shed study, but unfortunately we have no representative on this study. Anyone 
who would like to volunteer for this should contact Stan Rosenbaum, chair of 
the Conservation Committee at 596-4288 or srosen@magma.ca. 

The north end of Shirleys Bay is also the site of a second proposed bridge 
across the Ottawa. Such a bridge would have severe impacts on the wildlife 
in one of the most important wetlands in the Ottawa area. Combined with the 
Petrie Island Bridge, the proposed circular trunk route around Ottawa would 
cause severe deterioration of the greenbelt environment. 

Parc de Plaisance 

The Quebec Government has proposed turning this wildlife reserve into a 
Provincial Park. The reserve is situated at the delta of La Riviere de la Petite 
Nation where it joins the Ottawa River, east of Thurso to Papineauville. This 
proposal is generally seen as a way to preserve more habitat but there is some 
concern that roads will be built that will invade marshland and disturb wildlife. 
Opposition to this change has come from duck hunters who see this as restrict- 
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ing hunting access to one of the best duck spawning areas on the north side of 
the Ottawa. The committee is looking for a Club member to keep us informed 
on the progress. 

Green Map of the National Capital Area 

The Ottawa 2000 group has an environment committee to generate projects 
to celebrate the millenium. One plan proposes to complete a system of hiking 
and walking trails within the National Capital Area. This would connect with 
the Trans-Canada Trail and encourage walking and nature exploration in the 
capital. 

A substantial part of this project is to generate a detailed map of the ecological 
resources which contribute to environmental improvement, conservation and 
enjoyment in the Ottawa area. This would be part of a worldwide system of 
Greenmaps of cities, emphasizing the important need for ecological balance in 
our urban areas. Maps will be prepared and published locally in electronic and 
printed format. Volunteers to help work on the greenmap system should con¬ 
tact Bill Royds at (613) 733-7727 or email: az915@ncf.ca. 

City of Ottawa Natural Open Space study (NOSS) 

Ottawa has recently completed an inventory of most of its natural areas. This 
has been used to classify woodlands, wetlands and recreational corridors, both 
for protection and for possible development. Members of the Conservation 
Committee contributed to this extensive study. The final report was accepted 
by the Ottawa City Council in November. The report is planned to be the basis 
for environmental assessments of new development in the city so the Conserva¬ 
tion Committee will monitor the city’s responses to this study. 

As part of this study, 64 detailed flora and fauna reports were compiled from 
Ottawa’s 45 Neighbourhood Planning Areas and 19 Greenway Corridors. For 
access to these, contact Deborah Irwin, City of Ottawa Environmental Manage¬ 
ment Branch, (613) 244-5300 ext. 3000, or email: invind@city.otlawa.on.ca. 

Committee on Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada (COSEWIC) 

Frank Pope attended a workshop in Hull, October 22-23rd, the third in a scries 
of national workshops and it was followed by regional workshops in November. 
About 150 people from across Canada attended. The workshop was to offer 
advice on the following: scope of application, consequences of COSEWIC 
listing, terms of reference for COSEWIC, third party review, habitat/steward¬ 
ship, recovery planning and implementation, exceptions and permits, and ab¬ 
original protocol. Frank Pope drew attention to the minimal funding provided 
to COSEWIC which is expected to provide the objective information upon 
which the endangered species legislation is based. He was astonished to find 
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that the published COSEWIC reports only appear in The Canadian Field- 
Naturalist. It is the Minister of Environment’s intention to table a new 
Endangered Species Act before the summer recess of parliament. 

For more information call Frank Pope 829-1281 or see CWS website at 
http://www.ec.gc.ca/cws-scf/es/endan_e.html. 

Proceedings of this meeting are available online at 
http://wwwl.ec.gc.ca/ ~ cws/endangered/worklO/eng/index.html. 

There is also a web site for COSEWIC itself at http://www.cosewic.gc.ca/ a 


Volunteers Wanted 


Frank Pope 

The OFNC depends upon volunteers for its very existence. Elsewhere in this 
issue of T&L you will find lists of volunteers who serve on committees of the 
Council. Many others perform specific tasks such as the T&L mailing team. 
Here are three key positions that require members with special skills. 

The Treasurer is responsible for the financial accounts of the Club, preparing 
financial statements and supervising the Treasurer’s Assistant who performs 
data entry and reporting functions using a computer-based accounting system. 
The Treasurer is a member of the Council and the Executive Committee. 

Chair, Computer Management Committee coordinates the activities of the 
committee which oversees the purchase and use of computer hardware and 
software as well as the Club website, and also is a member of the Council. 

Coordinator, Trail & Landscape Mailing Team. By sorting copies of T&L into 
an order prescribed by Canada Post the Club benefits from a lower postage 
rate. 

For more information please call me at 829-1281. n 
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The Petrie Islands: 
Naturally Special 


Christine Hanrahan and Stephen Darbyshire 

I. Introduction 

Back in the 1970’s the OFNC, concerned that nobody was looking out for the 
special ecological features of the Petrie Islands, called for stringent protection 
of the extensive marshes (considered to be “among the finest in the Ottawa 
district” [Dugal 1977]), and the flood plain forests (Reddoch 1980). At that 
time the islands were not faced with any immediate threat and so faded back 
into obscurity to be enjoyed by only a few fishermen, naturalists and local re¬ 
sidents. It wasn’t until a couple of years ago when the Township of Cumberland 
began showing an interest in the area as a potential location for a large marina 
complex to accommodate the needs of the east end’s burgeoning population, 
that a concerned group of local citizens came together to form the Friends of 
Petrie Island. Added woes came with the news that the Region was eyeing this 
site for the proposed new bridge across the Ottawa River. Suddenly this once- 
hidden gem, tucked away along the Ottawa River shoreline east of Orleans, 
became a hot item. 

Not much more than 323 hectares in size according to Stokes (1996), this 
complex of wetlands, backwaters, flood plain forests, river shore habitat, 
riparian thickets, and open areas is a wonderful place for naturalists looking 
for somewhere new to explore. It is particularly enticing to those with an inter¬ 
est in plants. As one would expect, this diversity of habitat supports an interest¬ 
ing and varied assortment of flora and fauna. If you’re looking for a challenge, 
there is much yet to record on the island for, to the best of our knowledge, no 
comprehensive surveys of plants and animals have been conducted and it is 
certain that many more species are waiting to be added. 

Despite the sand extraction business which occupies the extreme north-eastern 
corner, the islands maintain an aura of timelessness, aloof from the cares and 
woes of the 20th century. Several footpaths wind their way across the area, 
giving rise to unexpected vistas. Turn one way and you’re suddenly on a Louisi¬ 
ana bayou, turn another and you could be forgiven for thinking you had time- 
travelled to an ancient rain forest. Meander past small sand dunes down to the 
river’s edge and you’re confronted with views that surely have changed little 
since the first white explorers paddled their way up the Ottawa. It is only later, 
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with another bend in the shoreline, that signs of the modern world are reveal¬ 
ed: Gloucester’s distant highrises. It is easy to see why this place offers solace 
for awhile from our frantic and fast-paced lifestyles. 

But how long will this peaceful little part of the world be spared? If the propos¬ 
ed developments ever occur, they would irreversibly change this site. Already 
the number of visitors has increased dramatically with the Friends of Petrie 
Island’s new car park, summertime picnic facilities and frequent news coverage 
in local papers. Of course, one hopes that all these visitors will be seduced by 
the beauty of the site and lobby to preserve it from development. And yet... we 
cannot help but long for the days just past when these islands were little-known 
and infrequently visited. 

II. Ecology of the Petrie Islands 

These islands are a series of alluvial deposits forming a wetland complex of 
elongate sedimentary ridges and backwaters characteristic of the Ottawa River 
below the confluence with the Gatineau River. Along with Kettle Island and 
the Duck Islands, Petrie Islands form a unique Iandform in the region chroni¬ 
cling the powerful geological forces which shaped the face of our country. The 
sand and clay sediments that make up these islands were created by the mas¬ 
sive icesheet that ground and polished the continent 10,000 years ago. Crushed 
by the continental glaciers from the rocks further north, the sediments were 
carried down the Ottawa and Gatineau Rivers. The river became a major route 
for plants and animals moving into Canada after the glaciation. Fine sediments 
would have provided the closest thing to soil available on the denuded land¬ 
scape. From the patterns of plant distribution we can still see the effects of 
these processes today. 

The unique habitats of the river corridor contain many plant species which 
reached their migrational limits along the floodplain forests and shores. Many 
species of plants can only be found in the region along the floodplain of the 
Ottawa River. Some of these plants require water systems and flooding for 
their seeds to be dispersed. Some need the continual shifting of shoreline sedi¬ 
ments, while others need their habitat to be inundated in the spring but dried 
out in the fall. All of the plant communities found on the Petrie Islands are 
specially adapted to extensive spring flooding and may even require this to 
maintain healthy populations. 

The power of the river and its seasonal fluctuations have shaped these islands 
and made them a special habitat for plants and anim als. The islands are almost 
completely flooded in the spring. Continual erosion and deposition of sedi¬ 
ments around the islands provide a renewal of shoreline habitats and an evolu¬ 
tion of plant and animal communities. The quiet backwaters are extremely rich 
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habitats providing shelter and abundant nutrients for a wide variety of plants 
and animals not found in the open river. The diverse mosaic of habitats, high- 
energy river shores, seasonally flooded forests, quiet backwaters, sand dunes, 
fertile clay soils, are all formed from the same processes, unique in the region 
to the Ottawa River. It is this variety of habitat that supports the many plants 
and animals of Petrie Islands. 

At one time the types of habitats and communities found on Kettle Island, the 
Duck Islands and Petrie Islands would have been common along much of the 
Ottawa River shores between Ottawa and Montreal. Today, water level control 
from hydroelectric projects, development, shoreline armouring and farming 
have transformed the floodplain habitats. The natural environment of the 
shores, forests, and backwaters along the Ottawa River has all but disappeared 
and is long past regeneration, apart from a few areas such as the Petrie Islands. 

III. Primary Habitats of the Petrie Islands: wetlands, backwaters, and the 
open river 

The extensive wetlands dominated by cattails (Typha latifolia) and bulrushes 
(Scirpus spp.) cover large areas providing excellent habitat for a variety of wild¬ 
life. Marsh Wrens and the increasingly rare Black Terns nest in the marshes 
which also attract Pied-billed Grebe, American Bittern and Red-winged Black¬ 
bird, and serve as an important stopover site for waterfowl during migration. 
The wetlands provide habitat for muskrat, beaver, and the occasional mink, 
and for amphibians such as bullfrogs, green frogs and leopard frogs. In the 
early 1990’s the wetlands were designated provincially significant by the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. 

The quiet backwaters and bays with their growth of pickerel weed (Pontederia 
cordata), and water lilies ( Nymphaea and Nuphar ) and other wetland plants 
are the easiest places on the islands to see Great Blue Herons, Wood Ducks, 
Belted Kingfisher and painted turtles. Shrubby thickets attract nesting Com¬ 
mon Ycllowthroats, Yellow Warblers and Song Sparrows, and a host of other 
species during migration. 

The seasonal flooding of the Ottawa River creates special problems for the veg¬ 
etation attempting to grow there. Plants that do survive are specifically adapted 
to withstand periodic inundation. A close examination of the exposed shoreline 
along Petrie Islands will reveal a number of interesting species of emergent 
flora such as Cypenis odoratus and C. diandnis, both considered regionally 
significant. Also able to survive annual flooding is the large stand of bladdernut 
shrubs (Staphylea trifolia) discovered in 1986 (Darbyshire 1987). These interest¬ 
ing plants produce fruit in the shape of bladders and when still hanging on the 
shrubs make a soft, not unmusical rattling sound with the slightest breeze. 
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Spotted Sandpipers frequent the shores, while Ring-billed, Herring Gulls, 
Great Black-backed Gulls, and occasionally other gulls can be observed from 
shore along with Double-crested Cormorants and in season, grebes, loons and 
diving ducks. 

Flood Plain Forest 

A significant portion of the islands are covered by flood plain forest. In 1977, 
Albert Dugal divided the woods into 6 zones and listed the dominant tree spe¬ 
cies on-site. Little has changed since then and mature specimens of butternut 
(Juglans cinerea), bitternut hickory ( Carya cordiformis), basswood (7/7/a ameri- 
cana), American elm ( Ulmus americana), red ash ( Fraxinuspensylvanica), 
black ash ( F.. nigra), hybrid silver/red maples (Acer saccharinuni xA. rubrum), 
and hackberry ( Celtis occidentalis) still remain. The hackbcrry-butternut-bitter- 
nut hickory woods are a rather unusual forest association in the region accord¬ 
ing to Dugal (in Reddoch 1980). Of special interest is the extensive hackberry 
stand, considered by Dugal (1977) to be the “greatest known concentration...in 
the Ottawa district.” The woods and adjacent shrubby thickets host a variety of 
birds in the different seasons including woodpeckers such as the large Pileated 
Woodpecker, flycatchers, Great Horned Owl, Black-capped Chickadee, 
thrushes, vireos, warblers, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and Purple Finch. 

Dense, waist-high stands of ostrich fern (Matteuccia strutheopteris) are common 
in the woods, giving the illusion that one has suddenly wandered into a rainfor¬ 
est habitat. Keep an eye out for smaller fern species such as sensitive fern 
(Onoclea sensibilis). The uncommon vine carrion flower (Smilax herbacea) is a 
woodland dweller and can be found in the woods throughout the islands. When 
flowering in early summer it is usually first detected by smell as the greeny- 
yellow flowers are not visually conspicuous. 

Open areas and trail-sides 

The main walking trail (see map below ) on the principal island cuts through 
an open disturbed area for about the first half kilometre. A variety of plants 
may be found along this stretch including showy tick-trefoil (Desmodium 
canadense) and the regionally significant groundnut (Apios tuberosa). Bitter¬ 
sweet (Celastrus scandens) and tangles of wild grape (Vitis riparia) provide food 
for birds late in the season, while the abundant hog peanut (Amphicarpaea 
bracteata) attracts the silver-spotted skipper butterfly. Disturbed areas are, of 
course, colonized by a variety of non-native species and you’ll see many familiar 
plants along the way such as thistles (Cirsium vulgare and C. arvense ), Queen 
Anne’s lace (Daucus carota), and white sweet clover (Melilotus alba). In the 
late summer of 1998 a new species for the area was detected, the non-native 
Galega officinalis, apparently known from only one other location in the region. 
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Along the more shaded woodland edges grow a profusion of other species 
including a small stand of the uncommon white vervain (Verbena urticifolia), 
too close to the trailside and just waiting to be inadvertently cut. 

The edges and open areas are used by a variety of sparrows, American Gold¬ 
finch, Gray Catbird, Cedar Waxwing and Brown Thrasher. During a summer 
trip to the islands at the large open sandy area at trail’s end, Christine watched 
young Great Crested Flycatchers being fed, and found herself scolded and pur¬ 
sued by a family of vocal House Wrens! An even greater diversity of birds can 
be found in these areas during migration. 

IV. The Future of the Petrie Islands: land-use designation 
The islands lie within the Township of Cumberland and were purchased in 
1983 by the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton except for several small 
parcels which remain in private ownership. The wetland complex surrounding 
the islands, has been designated by the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources 
(OMNR) as a Provincially Significant Wetland as well as an Area of Scientific 
and Natural Interest (ANSI). The Regional Official Plan designates most of the 
islands and the shoreline as Provincially Significant Wetland, while the small 
areas of slightly higher elevation and the sand extraction operation are desig¬ 
nated Waterfront Open Space. The north side of the North Service Road on 
the mainland is listed as General Urban Area in the Official Plan - Schedule B. 
The Regional Official Plan acknowledges the importance of protecting the 
islands’ natural environment for wildlife, particularly waterfowl, and for the 
significant plant species onsite. The plan also recognizes the value of the 
islands for outdoor recreation. Under Cumberland’s Official Plan, the islands 
are designated Open Space, with no recognition of their provincial and 
regional status as significant wetlands. Cumberland does note the inherent 
conservation values, but seems more concerned with their potential for recre¬ 
ation. Perhaps they are unaware that most forms of “outdoor recreation” are 
incompatible with conservation of natural values. It is unfortunate that the 
Township can’t bring its designations into line with those of the province and 
the region. Why compromise the fragile natural characteristics of this unique 
site? 

Development Plans 

In 1998 the Township of Cumberland prepared a ‘Petrie Islands Master Plan.’ 
For anyone concerned about protecting the islands, this is a rather alarming 
document. Central to their vision is the proposed marina complex which could 
include, amongst many other features, an amphitheatre, club house, restaurant 
and large parking areas. For those seeking a simpler form of recreation, several 
large picnic areas and nature trails would be provided on the eastern portion of 
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the islands, just to the west of the proposed marina. The land fill and asphalt 
required to fulfill these plans and the subsequent impact of heavy, mechanized 
traffic would irreversibly change the islands and degrade the special habitats. 

Both the Region and Cumberland have their eyes on the Petrie Islands as a 
potential site for the much ballyhooed new bridge across the Ottawa River. 
While a bridge may at first glance seem to be less destructive of the natural 
environment than a marina complex, in reality bridge development brings its 
own set of disruptive forces which will compromise the unique ecological 
characteristics of the site. 

It seems that the poor old Petrie Islands, once a forgotten backwater, have 
suddenly become a hot item in the minds of local officials; untouched, they are 
now ready for development. That they represent one of the few remaining 
scraps of natural habitat left along the river between Ottawa and Montreal and 
are close to an original state doesn’t seem to count in this game. 

A light touch, please 

The best option would be to leave the islands as they are, with no further inter¬ 
ference. But if some change is inevitable, why not opt for the least destructive? 
Passive recreation such as nature study, hiking, picnics and swimming, as 
defined by the Friends of Petrie Island (1998) is a good alternative to marinas 
and bridges. Unfortunately, increased usage by humans brings other problems 
and the greater the degree of usage the greater the potential for problems. 
However, it doesn’t have to be this way. Sensitively designed picnic sites and 
trails will satisfy users and retain and protect the natural values of the area. Key 
wildlife habitats such as turtle and bird nesting sites and locations of significant 
plant species should be identified before any work is carried out. Naturalists 
need to be vigilant here, since ugly new trails have a habit of appearing over¬ 
night. If you think we’re joking, take a look at the ‘trail’ put in by the region last 
summer to get pedestrians off the road. The so-called trail is as wide as any 
road - or wider and appeared one day, a great ugly slash-and-hack through the 
woods. An embarrassment to many, as it should be. 

Too often trails are conceived of as narrow roads complete with paved surface. 
Why not allow trails to be ‘natural’ footpaths that traverse a habitat with 
minimal intrusion? Cumberland Township is considering the whole question 
of trails along with interpretive signage for Petrie. The OFNC Conservation 
Committee has expressed its opinion on the subject and we’ll see if they are 
listened to! 

V. Flora and Fauna of the Petrie Islands 

The flora and fauna of this site have not yet been properly inventoried and the 
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lists of species (Appendices A to E) are the result of casual observations or 
one-day site visits. It is apparent that further work would produce a substantial 
increase in the plant and animal species observed. 

VI. Exploring the Petrie Islands 

A word of advice: these low-lying islands are flooded during spring and large 
parts are inaccessible to the walker. 

The best and longest of the current trails is on the main island and leads west 
from the parking lot. It remains a dirt track past the two abandoned cottages 
and one still-occupied house, and then narrows to a grassy trail. It meanders 
slightly for some distance between a lazy slough on one side, replete with Great 
Blue Herons, Kingfishers, Wood Ducks, Mallards and painted turtles, and the 
Ottawa River on the other. Look for monarch butterflies, viceroys, northern 
crescents and least skippers along this stretch. Once past the end of the slough, 
the hackberry stand occurs just off the south (left) side of the trail, reached by 
a narrow footpath. The main trail continues past thickets of shrubs and trees 
with the occasional footpath cutting down to the river’s edge. At one point, an 
almost indiscernible track leads north into the bladdernut shrubs, but you 
really need to go with someone who knows where they are to find them! Once 
past this spot, the land opens out into a scrubby sandy area fringed by stands 
of tall trees, mostly eastern cottonwoods, and the trail, for now at least, ends 
just beyond here. Another track leads down to a substantial beach (watch for 
poison ivy along the way) and some modest sand dunes. 

For those wanting to explore further it is possible to follow a very faint trail 
carrying on past the open sandy area. Be warned, however, that it passes 
through damp to wet sections and soon enters dense groundcover that hides 
the many fallen logs. Waterproof boots and sure-footedness are a must for this 
area, but if you go slowly you’ll be able to progress some distance until the trail 
fades completely. After that, it’s up to you! This section of the island is some¬ 
what different from the area you’ve just walked through. Now you’re amongst 
tall trees, widely spaced, the ground covered with ostrich ferns high enough to 
occasionally obscure the view ahead. You might feel that you could walk for 
miles here. In fact, the island soon comes to an end and you find yourself once 
more on the shores of the Ottawa River. 

Other footpaths, probably made by fishermen, lead away from the various 
pullover spots along the road. None of these are very long, but several offer 
different vantage points across the river and backwaters. One such path can 
be found on the north-east side of the causeway running along a finger of land 
jutting into the river. Here you may find Common Snipe in the fall along the 
edges, and out on the river various species of waterfowl depending on the sea- 
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son. Watch for Bufflehead, Red-necked Grebe, Lesser Scaup and Ring-necked 
Duck in fall. 

How to get there 

Take the Queensway east and the highway 17 fork past Orleans to the Trim Rd. 
exit. Turn left onto Trim Rd. crossing the bridge to the islands and continue 
over a causeway and down the dirt road bearing left then right when it makes 
its sharp turns, to the north end where you’ll find a parking lot provided by the 
Friends of Petrie Island. 

How you can help save Petrie Islands 

If you want the Petrie Islands to survive the horrendous development proposals 
please contact the following individuals and say ‘no’ to the proposed marina 
complex and bridge across the Ottawa River because both will severely com¬ 
promise the significant ecological features of these islands. 



Petrie Islands 
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To express concern about the Marina complex write to: 

Brian Coburn, Mayor, Township of Cumberland, 

100 Centrum Blvd., Cumberland, ON K1E 3V8 

Send a copy to the following individuals at: 

RMOC, 111 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, ON K2P 2L7 

Herb Kreling, Regional Councillor for the Cumberland/Orleans area, 

David Miller, Environmental Planner, Policy Division (Email: millerda@rmoc.on.ca) 

To express concern about the proposed bridge across the Ottawa River please write to: 
Bob Chiarelli, Regional Chair, RMOC 
111 Lisgar St., Ottawa, ON K2P 2L7 

Send copies to the following both at the RMOC address given above: 

David Miller, Environmental Planner 

Gord Hunter, Chair Environment and Planning Committee. 


For more information and updates on the Petrie Islands check The Friends of 

Petrie Island web site: http://www.petrie.mondenet.com, or phone the Chair, 

A1 Tweddle, at 824-1188. 

We’d like to thank Don Cuddy and David Miller for generously providing infor¬ 
mation on the Petrie Islands, Tony Beck for contributing bird observations and 

Peter Hall for butterfly observations. 
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Appendix A. Vascular Plants of Petrie Islands 

An initial list was compiled by Albert Dugal during a one-day visit in 1977. 
Additional observations were made by other naturalists in the 1980’s and 
1990’s. This has resulted in an impressive but preliminary list of plants. Three 
plant species found on the islands are considered provincially rare. One of 
these, Gattinger’s Panic Grass ( Panicum gattingeri), is known within the region 
only on Petrie Islands (Brunton 1998). The other two, Cattail Sedge ( Carex 
typhina ) and Folliculate Sedge ( Carex folliculata), are found in fewer than 10 
locations regionally (ibid). Petrie Islands are also the only currently known 
location in the RMOC for the regionally rare Mossy Love Grass ( Eragrostis 
hypnoides)(ibid). The stands of the regionally significant hackberry and blad- 
dernut shrub have been mentioned earlier. 

This list shows twenty-eight significant native plant species occurring on the 
Petrie Islands (see end of Appendix A). Significant species are those regarded 
as regionally or provincially rare or sparse. Rare is defined as “3 records or less" 
by Gillett and White (1978), and “5 or fewer contemporary populations (post- 
1969 )” by Brunton (1998). Sparse is defined as “4 to 12 records ” by Gillett and 
White (1978), and “6 to 10 contemporary populations (post-1969)” by Brunton. 
Many other plants found on the Petrie Islands are considered regionally un¬ 
common, defined by Gillett and White as “not often found even in suitable habi¬ 
tats, usually in small numbers, more than 12 records." Those plants marked with 
an asterix are introduced species. The names used in this appendix follow, as 
closely as possible, those used in Gillett and White (1978). 

TREES 

Acer saccharinum x A. rubrum 
Silver Maple x Red Maple 
Carya cordiformts Bitternut Hickory 
Cellis occidenlalis Hackberry 
Fraxinus nigra Black Ash 
Fraxinus pennsylvanica Red Ash 
Juglans cinerea Butternut 
Populus deltoides Eastern Cottonwood 

SHRUBS 

Alnus rugosa ( = A. incana) Speckled Alder 
Cornus obliqua Silky Dogwood 
Cornus rugosa Round-leaved Dogwood 
Cornus slolonitera Red-osier Dogwood 
Ilex verticillata Winterberry 
•Lonicera tatarica Tatarian Honeysuckle 
Myrica gale Sweet Gale 
Physocarpus opulifolius Ninebark 
•Rhamnus cathartica Common Buckthorn 
•Rhamnus frangula Glossy Buckthorn 
Rhus radicans Poison Ivy 


Populus delloides x P. grandidenlala 

Eastern Cottonwood x Large-toothed Aspen 
Quercus macrocarpa Bur Oak 
*Robinia pseudoacacia Black Locust 
Salix nigra Black Willow 
Tilia americana Basswood 
Ulmus americana White Elm 
Ulmus rubra ? Slippery Elm 

Rhus typhina Staghorn Sumac 
Rosa sp. Rose 

Rubus allegheniensis Common Blackberry 
Rubus odoralus Purple-flowering Raspberry 
Salix spp. Willow species 
Sanibucus canadensis Elderbeny 
Spiraea latifolia Broad-leaved Meadowsweet 
Staphylea trifolia Bladdemut Shrub 
Toxicodendron radicans Climbing Poison Ivy 
Viburnum sp. Viburnum 
Viburnum trilobum High-bush Cranberry 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
•Achillea millefolium Yarrow 
•Agropyron repens Couch Grass 
Agrostis perennans Autumn Bent Grass 
Alisma triviale Water Plantain 
•Alliaria officinalis Garlic Mustard 
Allium canadense Canada Onion 
Ambrosia artemisiifolia Common Ragweed 
Anemone canadensis Canada Anemone 
Apocynum androsaemifolium 
Spreading Dogbane 

Apocynum cannabinum? Indian Hemp 
•Arctium major Burdock 
Arisnemum triphyllum Jack-in-the-pulpit 
•Artemisia biennis Biennial Wormwood 
•Artemisia vulgaris Common Mugwort 
Asclepias syriaca Common Milkweed 
Asclepias incarnata Swamp Milkweed 
Aster lanceolatus Panicled Aster 
Aster novae-angliae New England Aster 
Aster umbellalus Fiat-topped Aster 
Astragalus canadensis Milk-vetch 
Bidcns cernua Bur-marigold 
liidcns frondosa Beggarticks 
Boehmcria cylindrica False Nettle 
• Butomus umbellalus Flowering Rush 
Calamagrostis canadensis Canada Blue Joint 
•Campanula rapunculoides Creeping 
Bellflower 

Cardamine pensylvanica Pennsylvania 
Bittercress 

Carex bromoides Brome-likc Sedge 

Carex foiliculata Folliculate Sedge 

Carex lupulina Hop Sedge 

Carex typhina Cattail Sedge 

Chelone glabra Turtlehead 

Chenopodluin glaucum Oak-leaved Goosefoot 

•Chrysanthemum leucanlhemum Oxeye Daisy 

•Cichorium intybus Chicory 

Cicula bulbifera Bulb-bearing Water Hemlock 

Circaea quadrisulcala Enchanter’s Nightshade 

•Cirslum arvense Canada Thistle 

•Cirsium vulgare Bull Thistle 

•Commelina communis Asiatic Dayflower 

Convolvulus sp. Bindweed 

•Coronilla varia Crown Vetch 

Cyperus acuminatus 

Cyperus diandrus Two-stamened Cyperus 
Cyperus odoratus Engelmann’s Umbrella- 
sedge (incl. C. engelmanii) 

Cyperus rivularis River Cyperus 
Cyperus strigosus Strigos Cyperus 
Danthonia spicata Poverty Grass 
• Daucus carota Queen Anne's Lace 
Desmodium canadense Showy TickTrefoil 


♦Digitaria ischaemum Small Crab Grass 
Dulichium arundinaceum Three-way Sedge 
Echinochloa microstachya 
Echinochloa wiegandii 
Eleocharis obtusa Blunt Spike-rush 
Elodea canadensis Canada Water-weed 
Elymus virginicus Wild Rye 
Epilobium angustifolium Fireweed 
Epilobium glandulosum Northern 
Willow Herb 

Epilobium strictum Downy Willow Herb 
"Epipactis helleborine Helleborine 
Eragrostis hypnoides Moss-like Love Grass 
* Eragrostis minor 

•Eragrostis pectinacea Pectinate Love Grass 
Erechliles hieraclfolia Pilewort 
Erigeron annuus Daisy Fleabane 
Erigeron (Conyza) canadensis Horseweed 
•Erysimum (cheiranthoides?) Wormseed 
Mustard 

Eupatorium maculatum Spotted 
Joe-pye Weed 

Eupatorium rugosum White Snakeroot 
Fimbristylis autumnalis Autumn Fimbristylis 
Fragaria virginiana Wild Strawberry 
•Galega officinalis Goat’s Rue 
Galium aparine Cleavers 
Galium obtusum Wild Madder 
Galium triflorum Sweet-scented Bedstraw 
Gerardia tenuifoiia Slender Gerardia 
Geum sp. Geum 

•Glechoma hederacea Ground Ivy 
Glyceria borealis Northern Manna Grass 
Glyceria striata Fowl Manna Grass 
Gnaphalium uliginosum Low Cudweed 
•Ilelianthus tuberosus Jerusalem Artichoke 
• Ilydrocharis morsus-ranae European 
Frog-bit 

Hypericum virginicum Marsh St. Johnswort 
•Hypericum perforatum Common 
St. Johnswort 

Impatiens capensis Jewelweed 
•Inula helenium Elecampane 
Iris versicolor Larger Blue Flag 
Juncus bufonius Toad Rush 
Juncus effusus Common Rush 
Juncus filliformis Thread Rush 
Juncus pelocarpus Brown-fruited Rush 
Juncus tenuis Slender Rush 
Lactuca sp. Wild Lettuce 
Laportea canadensis Wood Nettle 
•Lappula myosotis Stickseed 
•Lathyrus latlfolius Everlasting Pea 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS (continued) 

Lalhyrus paluslris Marsh Vetchling 
Leersia oryzoides Rice Cut Grass 
Leersia virginica Cutgrass 
Lemna minor Lesser Duckweed 
Lenina trisulca Ivy-leaved Duckweed 
•Leonurus cardiaca Motherwort 
•Lepidium sp. Peppergrass 
*1.inaria vulgaris Buttcr-and-eggs 
Ivobelia cardinalis Cardinal Flower 
Lobelia inflata Indian Tobacco 
•Lotus cornicuiatus Birdsfoot Trefoil 
Ludwigia paluslris Marsh Purslane 
Lycopus americanus Cut-leaved Water- 
horehound 

Lycopus uniflorus Northern Bugleweed 
Lysimachia ciliata Fringed Loosestrife 
•Lysimachia nunimularia Moneywort 
Lysimachia terrestris Yellow Loosestrife 
•Lythrum salicaria Purple Loosestrife 
•Melilotus alba White Sweet Clover 
Mentha arvense Wild Mint 
Mimulus ringens Monkey Flower 

* Mollugo verlicillala Carpetweed 
Muhlenbergia frondosa Wirestem 

Muhlenbergia 

* Myriophyllum spicatum Spiked Water Milfoil 
Najas flex i I is Naiad 

'Nepeta cataria Catnip 
Nuphar variegatum Yellow Pond Lily 
Nymphaea odorata Water Lily 
Nymphaea tuberosa Tuberous Water Lily 
Oenothera biennis Common Evening Primrose 
Oxalis europaea Yellow Wood Sorrel 
Panicum capillare Old Witch Grass 
Panicum gatlinger Gattinger’s Panic Grass 
Panicum lanuginosum Hairy Panic Grass 
Panicum tuckermanii Tuckerman’s Panic 
Grass 

•Phalaris arundinacea Reed Canary Grass 
Physalis sp. 

Pilea pumila Clearweed 
•Plantago major Common Plantain 
Poa palustris Swamp Meadow Grass 
Poa pratensis Kentucky Blue Grass 
Polygonum sp. Knotweed 
•Polygonum aviculare Prostrate Knotweed 
•Polygonum cuspidalum False Bamboo 
•Polygonum persicaria Lady’s Thumb 
Pontederia cordala Pickerelweed 
•Polenlilla argcntea Silvery Cinquefoil 
Potenlilla norvegica Rough Cinquefoil 
Potamogelon vaseyi Vasey’s Pondweed 


Potamogelon zosteriformis Flat-stem 
Pondweed 

•Prunella vulgaris Selfheal 
Ranunculus abortivus Kidneyleaf Buttercup 
Ranunculus pensylvanicus Bristly Crowfoot 
Rudbeckia hirta Black-eyed Susan 
•Rumex oblusifolius Broad-leaved Dock 
Sagittaria graminea Grass-leaved Arrowhead 
Sagittaria latifolia Broad-leaved Arrowhead 
Saponaria officinalis Soapwort (Bouncing Bet) 
Scirpus pedicillatus Pedicled Bulrush 
Scirpus validus Strong Bulrush 
Scutellaria galericulata Common Skullcap 
•Sedum acre Mossy Stonecrop 
•Setaria glauca Foxtail 
•Setaria verlicillala Bur Bristle Grass 
•Setaria viridis Green Foxtail 
•Silene cucubalus Bladder Campion 
Sisyriochium angustifolium Blue-eyed Grass 
(incl. S. montanum) 

Smilacina racemosa False Solomon’s seal 
Smilacina stellata Starry False Solomon's seal 
•Solanum dulcamara Nightshade 
Solidago altissima Tall Goldenrod 
Solidago gigantea Late Goldenrod 
Solidago (Eulhamia) graminifolia Narrow¬ 
leaved Goldenrod 

Solidago rugosa Rough-stemmed Goldenrod 
•Sonchus oleraceus Common Sow-thistle 
Sparganium americanum American Bur-reed 
Sparganium eurycarpum Broad-fruited 
Bur-reed 

Sparlina pectinata Cordgrass 
Stachys lenuifolia Common Hedge Nettle 
•Taraxacum officinale Dandelion 
Thalictrura polygamum Tall Meadowrue 
•Tragopogon pratensis Yellow Goat's-beard 
•Trifolium dubium Least Hop Qover 
•Trifolium hybridum Alsike Clover 
Typha latifolia Cattail 
Urtica dioica Stinging Nettle 
Ulricularia vulgaris Common Bladderwort 
Vallisneria americana American Eel-grass 
•Verbascum thapsus Common Mullein 
Verbena haslata Blue Vervain 
Verbena urticifolia White Vervain 
•Veronica peregrina Purslane Speedwell 
Vicia americana American Vetch 
Viola sp. Violet 

Xanthium strumarium Cocklebur 
Zizania paluslris Wild Rice 
Zosterella dubia Mud Plantain 
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VINES 

Amphicarpaea bracteala Hog Peanut 
Apios tuberosa Groundnut 
Celastrus scandens Bittersweet 
Clematis virginiana Virgin’s Bower 
Hlumulus lu pul us Hops 

FERNS AND FERN ALLIES 
Alhyrium felix-femina Lady Fern 
Botrychium multifidum Leathery Grape Fern 
Matteuccia strulhcopteris Ostrich Fern 
Onoclea sensibilis Sensitive Fern 


Menispermum canadcnse Moonseed 
Parthenocissus quinqucfolia Virginia Creeper 
Sicyos angulatus One-seeded Bur Cucumber 
Smilax lierbacea Carrion Flower 
Vitis riparia Riverbank Grape 

Osmunda regalis Royal Fern 
Equisetum arvense Field Horsetail 
EquLselum hyemale Rough Horsetail 


Regionally Significant Native Plants Found on Petrie Islands 

As determined by Gillett and White 1978 (1), and Brunton 1998 (2). The 
Nature Conservancy rarity code (SI, S2, S3 or S3S4) employed by the Natural 
Heritage Information Centre to designate a provincially rare species, as noted 
in Brunton 1998, is used where applicable. 


Allium canadense (1,2) Canada Onion 
Apios americana (1) Groundnut 
Astragalus canadensis (1) 

Canadian Milk-vetch 

Carex folliculala (1,2)S3 Folliculate Sedge 
Carex typhina (1,2)S2 Cattail Sedge 
Celtis occidentalis (1) Hackbeny 
Cyperus diandrus (2) 

Two-stamened Cyperus 
Cyperus odoratus (2) Engelmann’s 

Umbrella-sedge (incl. C. engelmannii) 
Cyperus strigosus (1) Strigos Cyperus 
Dulichium arundinaceum (1) 

Three-way Sedge 
Eehinochloa microstachya (2) 

Epilobium strictuni (1,2) 

Downy Willow Herb 


Eragrostls hypnoides (1,2) Mossy Love Grass 
Fimhristylis autumnalis (1,2) Autumn Fimbristylis 
Galium aparine (1) Cleavers 
Galium obtusum (1,2) Wild Madder 
Muhlenbergia frondosa (1,2) 

Wircstem Muhlenbergia 

Panicum gallingeri (2)S3 Gattinger's Panic Grass 
Panicum luckermanii (1,2) 

Tuckerman’s Panic Grass 
Potamogeton vaseyi (1,2) Vase/s Pondweed 
Potamogclon zosteriformls (1) Flat-stem Pondweed 
Scirpus pedicillatus (1,2) Pedicled Bulrush 
Sparganium americanum (1,2) American Bur-reed 
Staphylea trifolia (1,2) Bladdemut Shrub 
Toxicodendron radicans (2) Qimbing Poison Ivy 
Verbena urticifolia (1,2) White Vervain 
Vicia americana (1,2) American Vetch 
Zosterella dubia (1) Mud Plantain 


Appendix B. Birds of Petrie Islands 

It is no surprise that the diversity of habitat attracts a proportionally diverse 
number of birds. Usage is greatest during the spring and fall migrations when 
flycatchers, thrushes, flocks of warblers, and a variety of other birds use the 
area as a stopover point for resting and feeding. But many birds also find the 
quiet woods and backwaters conducive to nesting, and a breeding bird survey 
of the islands would determine more accurately the number of nesting birds. 
Winter sees the fewest birds, but year-round residents such as Black-capped 
Chickadees and Downy Woodpeckers are sometimes joined by winter visitors 
such as Evening Grosbeaks, Snow Buntings, and in one recent winter, a Great 
Gray Owl. 
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Between 1994 and 1998, Tony Beck made regular visits to the islands and his 
data together with sightings by several other naturalists helped produce this list 
of 114 species observed to date. 


Common Loon 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Red-necked Grebe 
Double-crested 
Cormorant 
American Bittern 
Great Blue Heron 
Mute Swan 
Canada Goose 
Wood Duck 
Green-winged Teal 
Black Duck 
Mallard 

Blue-winged Teal 
Ring-necked Duck 
Lesser Scaup 
Bufflehead 
I Iooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Turkey Vulture 
Osprey 

Northern Harrier 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
American Kestrel 
American Coot 
Semipalmated Plover 
Killdeer 

Lesser Y ellowlegs 
Spotted Sandpiper 
Sanderling 
Semipalmated 
Sandpiper 


Least Sandpiper 
Dunlin 

Common Snipe 
American Woodcock 
Bonaparte’s Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Herring Gull 
Great Black-backed 
Gull 

Common Tern 
Black Tern 
Rock Dove 
Mourning Dove 
Great Homed Owl 
Great Gray Owl 
Chimney Swift 
Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird 
Belted Kingfisher 
Downy Woodpecker 
Haiiy Woodpecker 
Northern Flicker 
Pileated Woodpecker 
Least Flycatcher 
Eastern Kingbird 
Eastern Wood-pewee 
Eastern Phoebe 
Great-crested 
Flycatcher 
Purple Martin 
Tree Swallow 


Northern Rough¬ 
winged Swallow 
Bank Swallow 
Cliff Swallow 
Bam Swallow 
Blue Jay 
American Crow 
Common Raven 
Black-capped 
Chickadee 
White-breasted 
Nuthatch 
Brown Creeper 
House Wren 
Marsh Wren 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Veery 

Hermit Thrush 
American Robin 
Gray Catbird 
Brown Thrasher 
Cedar Waxwing 
Warbling Vireo 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Chestnut-sided 
Warbler 

Magnolia Warbler 
Cape May Warbler 


Black-throated Blue 
Warbler 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

Blackburnian Warbler 
Blackpoll Warbler 
Black-and-white 
Warbler 

American Redstart 
Ovenbird 

Northern Waterthrush 
Common Yellowthroat 
Wilson’s Warbler 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
American Tree Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
Snow Bunting 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Eastern Meadowlark 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Baltimore Oriole 
Purple Finch 
American Goldfinch 
Evening Grosbeak 
House Sparrow 


Appendix C. Butterflies of Petrie Islands 

Twenty-two species of butterflies have been found to date. 


Silver-spotted Skipper 
Least Skipper 
Leonard’s Skipper 
Black Swallowtail 
Mustard White 
Cabbage White 
Common Sulphur 


Bronze Copper 
Banded Hairstreak 
Summer Azure 
Northern Crescent 
Anglewing sp. 
riastern Comma 
Mourning Cloak 


Milbert’s Tortoiseshell 
Red Admiral 
White Admiral 
Viceroy 

Northern Pearly Eye 
Eyed Brown 
Little Wood Satyr 
Monarch Butterfly 
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Appendix D. Mammals of Petrie Islands 

The relatively small size of the islands along with the habitat mix precludes a 
great diversity of mammals. On the other hand, small mammals such as moles 
and shrews are not often seen by the casual observer and a systematic mammal 
survey would probably reveal more than the nine species recorded to date. 

Groundhog Beaver Raccoon 

Red Squirrel Muskrat Mink 

Gray Squirrel Porcupine White-tailed Deer 

Appendix E. Reptiles and Amphibians of Petrie Islands 

This list includes one introduced species, the red-eared slider (Darbyshire 
1997). A number of other species are to be expected, including red-belly snake 
and milk snake. Also the islands provide excellent habitat for stinkpot and soft- 
shelled turtles and these species should be looked for. 

Northern Leopard Frog Midland Painted Turtle 
Green Frog Map Turtle 

Bullfrog Blanding’s Turtle 

Snapping Turtle Red-eared Slider 



Floodplain forest with dense ground-cover of Ostrich Fern. 
Photo byPaule Ouellet, 1997. 
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Buttercups of the Ottawa District 

John M. Gillett 

Buttercups belong to the genus Ranunculus L. of the Ranunculaceae. In 
addition to buttercups, the family includes other interesting plants such as 
the Anemones, Clematis, Meadow Rues and Hepaticas. 

Buttercups are annuals or perennials with mostly alternate leaves. They are 
poisonous to cattle and humans, yet a number of them have been used medic¬ 
inally by aboriginal peoples. Most species occur in damp or wet habitats. 

The flowers have both stamens and pistils and are radially symmetrical. On the 
upper surface of the petals there are nectaries which are usually covered by a 
little scale or flap. In spite of the bright colours by which we humans see them, 
the pollinators probably find their way by means of nectary guide patterns 
which are only visible to us under ultraviolet light, and perhaps they are also 
guided by odour. The fruits are usually achenes aggregated into a head formed 
by many spirally arranged pistils along an axis. Individual achenes may have a 
distinctively shaped beak which is actually the persistent style of the pistil. 

The Ranunculaceae is considered to be among the more primitive families 
from an evolutionary point of view, being related to the still more primitive 
Magnolias. Whittemore (1997) in his treatment of the group for the Flora of 
North America, recognized 77 species with numerous subspecific taxa. We 
have at the most 15 of these species. 

Some species are included because they are marginal to the region or rare 
weeds that have not been found in recent years. Following the key are notes 
on each species to help the reader in identification. I am following Whittemore 
with respect to nomenclature, but the key is mine because one cannot success¬ 
fully whittle down a key to 77 species to accommodate only 15. 


Key to Ranunculus of the Ottawa District: 

1. Aquatics with submersed leaves divided into filiform segments; emersed leaves 
(i.e., those above the water surface), when present, with broader segments; achenes 


wrinkled. 2 

1. Plants of dry or wet places but not submersed; leaves not dissected into linear 
segments .3 
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2. Petals yellow, emersed leaves when present, three times palmately lobed or parted 
. R.flabellaris 

2. Petals white; all leaves submersed, sessile or nearly so ... R. aquatilis var. diffusus 

3. Sepals 3, occasionally 4; leaves entire or wavy toothed; flowers 2.5 - 4 cm wide 
. R.ficaria 

3. Sepals usually 5, rarely more (R. scleratus may sometimes have only 3). 4 

4. Both stem and basal leaves linear to round, entire to finely round-toothed. 5 

4. All leaves deeply lobed, dissected, or compound. 6 

5. Leaves linear or nearly so . R.JIammula var. replans 

5. Leaves heart-shaped to oval or kidney-shaped (in broad outline) ...R. cymbalaria 

6. Basal and stem leaves distinctly unlike. R. abortivus 

6. Basal and stem leaves more or less similar. 7 

7. Terminal leaflet sessile, not stalked, connected to the lateral segments by leaf 

tissue .8 

7. Terminal leaflet stalked, not connected to the lateral segments by tissue.9 

8. Achene beak strongly hooked; flowers less than 1 cm across, the petals equaling or 
shorter than the sepals; leaves 3-cleft to about the middle; moist woods R. recurvatus 

8. Achene beak straight; flowers more than 1 cm across; petals longer than the sepals; 

leaves three times cleft; ubiquitous weed . R. acris 

9. Stem hairless, fleshy, hollow; heads of achenes cylindrical; achene beak very short 

. R. sceleratus 


9. Stems hairy, not fleshy, solid; achene beak apparent. 10 

10. Petals 2-6 mm long, usually no longer than the sepals. 11 

10. Petals 6-26 mm long. 12 


11. Heads of achcnes cylindrical, 5-7 mm wide; petals 24 x 1-2.5 mm. 
. P. pensylvanicus 

11. Heads of achenes globose to ovoid, 7-10 mm wide; petals 4-6 x 3.5-5 mm 

. R. macounii 


12. Base of stem enlarged and bulbous; sepals soon reflexed. R. bulbosus 

12. Base of stem not bulbous; sepals spreading. 13 
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13. Stem often elongate and trailing; leaf blades often mottled.R. repens 

13. Stem erect, not trailing; leaf blades not mottled. 14 

14. Leaves mostly basal, blades longer than wide, all divisions deeply divided, at least 

the terminal one stalked; petals more than twice as long as wide. R. fasticularis 


14. Leaves borne along the stem, blades no longer than wide, divisions of stem leaves 
stalked but basal sometimes not stalked; petals less than twice as long as wide 
. R. hispidus 

Once you are familiar with the two aquatic species then the remaining are 
terrestrial species. Let’s look at each of them. We’ll take them alphabetically. 

Ranunculus abortivus L.; Small-flowered Crowfoot or Kidneyleaf Buttercup; 
Renoncule abortive 

You probably already know this one. The plant is erect, 10-60 cm tall, branched 
above without hairs, or with very short hairs on the upper part. The basal leaves 
are different from the stem leaves. They are kidney-shaped or nearly round, 
heart-shaped at the base, undivided or occasionally 3-parted, the margins with 
blunt or rounded teeth. Upper stem leaves are without stalks or nearly so, usu¬ 
ally deeply 3-5-lobed; median stem leaves may have stalks as long as the blade. 
Flowers are small, with yellow petals 2-3 mm long, shorter than the sepals. The 
achenes are borne in a short ovoid head on a hairy receptacle. Achenes are 1.5 
mm long, turgid, with a very short beak. This buttercup is usually found in 
woodland clearings and damp woods. Flowering is from April to June but often 
extends to much later. This species ranges over most of North America, from 
Newfoundland to B.C. and from Alaska south to northern Florida. In the 
Ottawa District it is very common in damper areas of most woodlands. 

Ranunculus acris L.; Tall or Common Buttercup; Bouton-d’or 

Most pastures and fallow Fields are filled with thousands of these beautiful 
plants which are technically weeds introduced from Europe. Let’s look at it a 
little more closely. Note the leaves. The basal are more numerous than the 
stem leaves and have long stalks (petioles). They are also divided into 5 to 7 
segments which are connected by leaf tissue at their bases. This feature the Tall 
Buttercup has in common with R. recurvatus (the Hooked Crowfoot, Renon¬ 
cule recourbee) but the latter species has much broader lobes, and as the name 
suggests, the style tip (left as a beak on the achene) is strongly recurved. Leaf¬ 
lets on the upper stem leaves of the fleshy R. sceleratus are quite separate but 
the lower stem leaves are not always so clearly separated. As you know, the 
petals of Tall Buttercup arc shiny yellow but cream-coloured petals occur and 
double-petalled forms are also found, but this sort of irregularity occurs in 
many plants. Stems are erect without hairs or may have short ones. There may 
be a short underground stem or rhizome. The root is never tuberous and the 
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base of the stem is not bulbous. Sepals are 4-9 mm long and 2-5 mm wide, with 
short hairs. The 5 petals are 8-11 x 7-13 mm. Heads of achenes are globular and 
5-7 or even 10 mm across. The achenes are 2-3 mm long and 1.8-2.4 mm wide 
with a narrow margin and a persistent triangular beak 0.2-1 mm long. Flower¬ 
ing is from May to September. 

Ranunculus aqualilis L. var. dijfusus With. 

During the summer I have a half whisky barrel on my back deck which is lined 
with plastic and filled with water where I grow aquatic plants for the fun of it. 
Last summer I grew both aquatic species (R. aquatilis and R.flabellaris). The 
former species has white flowers, the latter yellow, and both are quite attractive 
especially if you have some other pretty aquatics growing with them. 

Leaves of this variety are all finely dissected. Their stipules taper upwards 
and are united their whole length. Flowers have spreading or reflexed hairless 
sepals 2-4 x 1-2 mm. The 5 white petals are 4-7 mm long and 1-5 mm wide. 

The style is 0.1-0.8 mm long. The floral stalks or pedicels are usually recurved 
in fruit. The heads of achenes are hemispherical to ovoid, 2-4 mm across, the 
achenes 1-1.8 mm long, sometimes hairy and with a persistent beak which is 
hairlike and 0.1-1.2 mm long. This is a submersed aquatic plant but the flowers 
extend above the water surface. The variety diffusus is distributed over almost 
all of North America from Greenland to Alaska including Baffin Island and 
south to Mexico. It occurs in Europe and in Australia where it was probably 
introduced. Specimens I have seen have been collected throughout the 
season, but flowering (in my whisky barrel) occurred in May and June. 

R. bulbosus L.; Bulbous Buttercup; Renoncule bulbeuse 

An introduced European weed, this species is rare in our district. I don’t know 
whether it has been found here lately. There is an old record from Britannia at 
the Canadian Museum of Nature. Agriculture Canada has specimens from 
southern Ontario only. 

Its distinctive feature is the erect stem which has a swollen, corm-like base. 
Basal leaves are twice 3-parted more or less, or irregularly so, and measure 
2-5.3 cm in length, 2.4-5.4 cm wide; stem leaves are divided into very slender 
lobes. The flowers have reflexed sepals 6-9 mm long and hairy, the 5 yellow 
petals are 9-13 x 8-11 mm. The heads of achenes are ovoid, 6-9 x 5-7 mm and 
individual achenes are 2.2-3.2 x 2.2-2.8 mm, hairless, with a narrow marginal rib 
and persistent beak which is less than 1 mm long. Flowering is from April to 
June, in meadows. 

I have included this species because you may have fun trying to find it. Remem¬ 
ber that floras and checklists are not carved in stone. Species, particularly the 
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introduced ones, come and go with time. The Bulbous Buttercup was known 
here at the turn of the last century. It may not be here now. 

R. cymbalaria L.; Seaside Crowfoot; Renoncule cymbalaire 
This is rare here. The species name comes from its resemblence to the 
Kenilworlh-Ivy, Cymbalaria muralis Gaertn., Mey. & Scherb. There is a lot 
of Kenilworth-Ivy growing at the castle in Ireland where the blarney stone is 
located. I examined Kenilworth-Ivy there but did not collect it as I was too busy 
kissing the blarney stone (Do you know that you have to bend over backwards 
to do this!). 

Flowering stems of Seaside Crowfoot are erect or ascending, without hairs and 
about 5-15 cm tall. Leaves are mostly basal with round, heart-shaped or kidney¬ 
shaped blades borne on stalks or petioles 2-5 cm long and are more or less 
round-toothed and with a rounded tip. It has long stolons which produce new 
plants at the nodes. Flowers have spreading hairless sepals, 2.5-6 mm long. The 
5 yellow petals are 2-7 mm long and 1-3 mm wide. The heads of achenes are 
long-ovoid to cylindrical, 6-12 mm long with hairless achenes which are 1-2 mm 
long, bearing a persistent straight beak 0.1-0.2 mm long. 

This plant occurs over most of North America including Mexico, and 
is in South America and in Eurasia. Flowering is from May to September. 

The habitats include bogs, marshes, ditches, and stream banks. Herb Groh 
collected it at Luskville in 1924. Bill Dore collected it along Bear Brook in 
1949, and Dan Brunton found it near a sulfur spring along regional road 31, in 
1984. 

Ranunculusfascicularis Muhl. ex Bigel.; Early Buttercup; Renoncule fascicules 
This plant is marginal to the region, occurring in the Arnprior area on alvars of 
exposed Ordovician limestone. It is interesting to know that this species and R. 
ficaria, completely disappear at the end of spring or early summer when hot 
weather arrives. At least the plants of R. ficaria I transferred to my garden did. 
Ruth Layberry tried to find some R. fascicularis for me but she could find no 
trace of it in summer. 

The word “fascicularis” means clustered which refers to its bundle of roots 
which may be tuberous. It is often difficult to distinguish R. fascicularis from 
R. hispidus if one has no root parts. (There is some confusion possible because 
there exists a Ranunculus fascicularis Sesse & Mogiho, which fortunately for 
us, grows in Mexico, and just gets into the southern U.S. These names are so 
similar I think that this one should be replaced). 

Besides the cluster of thickened roots R. fascicularis has rather weak silky 
haired stems, up to 25 cm tall, and which may branch above. The basal leaves 
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are broadly oval in outline and are pinnately 3-5 rather narrowly divided. 

Upper leaves are more slender and have fewer divisions. The pale yellow 
petals are 5-7 in number, linear to oblong or obovate, 8-15 mm long. The fruit¬ 
ing head is round to ovoid, 5-9 mm long, and the achenes are, 2.0-3.0 mm long 
with narrow margins and an awl-like straight beak. 

Flowering is in May and June. Its habitat is shallow soil over limestone (alvars). 
The general distribution of this species encompasses most of eastern North 
America, in this area it is known from Arnprior, but it should be found else¬ 
where. I have seen specimens from across Ontario, including Algonquin Park. 

Ranunculus ficaria L.; Lesser Celandine or Pilewort; Ficaire, ou Renoncule 
ficaire 

This is a recent introduction into the Ottawa District, although it has been 
known from the Montreal area for years. It is native to Europe and has proba¬ 
bly escaped from a garden somewhere along the Carp River. At present, it is 
known from several localities along the shores of the Carp River. (See the 
excellent article by Ross and Ruth Layberry, Rare Plants on the Floodplain of 
the Carp River, T&L 32(1): 9-12). I went out with Ruth to see this plant and I 
was not disappointed. We not only found it, but found several other rare plants 
as well. I got the impression that the Carp valley is rich in species although 
many of the habitats have been eradicated by farming. 

The plants have erect to decumbent, hairless stems. The base of the stem is not 
bulbous as is R. bulbosus, but bulbils are sometimes formed in the leaf axils. 

This may be another strategy for reproduction as the achenes are often sterile 
or germinate only with difficulty. Roots are tuberous. Leaves are heart-shaped 
to semicircular, not divided, 1.8-3.7 cm long, 2-4 cm wide, without teeth or with 
rounded teeth. This species is distinguished by having 3 spreading green sepals, 
4-9 mm long, which fall off following flowering. The yellow petals are 10-15 mm 
long and 3-7 mm wide. The head of achenes is hemispherical, 4-5 mm long, and 
the achenes are 2.6 to 2.8 mm long, hairy and without a beak. Flowering is from 
April to May. Superficially this plant looks like a small Caltha palustris, the 
Marsh Marigold, but the flowers of Caltha have yellow coloured sepals, and 
there are no petals. 

Ranunculus flabellaris Raf.; Yellow Water-buttercup or Crowfoot; Renoncule a 
long bee ou Renoncule a evantails 

This is the other (Aquatic) species. It can be submersed and free floating or 
stranded on mud. It has elongate, stout, often hollow, hairless stems that root at 
the nodes. The submersed phase has alternate leaves, three times divided into 
soft, weak, linear segments. The stranded phase has clustered leaves with long 
stalks and leaf blades have 3-5 wedge-shaped, obovate lobes. The flowers are 
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golden yellow with broadly obovate petals, up to 1.7 cm long, borne on stout 
stalks. Achenes form a nearly globular cluster, 5-13 mm long. The achenes are 
obliquely oval, 2.5-3.5 mm long when mature, with a prominent corky thicken¬ 
ing at the base and along one margin, and with a flattened, awl-shaped beak. 

Flowering is in May and June, rarely later. These plants can be found in ponds, 
streams, and along muddy shores. The general distribution is Quebec west to 
about the middle of the continent, with outliers west of this. The features to 
look for are the yellow flowers, aquatic or muddy habitat, and the two types of 
leaves dependent upon whether or not the plant is floating or stranded on mud. 
Both types of leaves can occur on the same plant. (I obtained my plants of R. 
flabellaris from a stream that flows into the Jock River near Richmond.) 

Ranunculus flammula L. var. reptans (L.) E.Mey.; Spearwort; Renoncule 
rampante 

In the FNA (Flora of North America) treatment it is not clear whether or not 
we should recognize var. ovalis because the descriptions don’t separate the 
varieties that well and their distribution maps overlap. I believe our plants are 
var. reptans which is the commoner of the two. But as Whittemore pointed out, 
further study is needed to clarify the taxonomy of these varieties. Ranunculus 
flammula is common along the Rideau River, at many points along the Ottawa 
River, and at lac Philippe, lac Lapeche, and lac La Blanche. It can be found on 
damp ground, along the margins of temporary ponds and similar habitats. It 
occurs right across the continent and flowers from June to September. 

The spotting character is the linear, spear-shaped or reversed spear-shaped 
leaves which are 0.7-3 cm long and 1 mm wide or less and, of course, the 
prostrate stem, rooting at the nodes. Flowers are yellow with sepals 1-2 mm 
long and petals 3-5 mm long. The fruiting head is round or hemispherical, 

2-4 mm in diameter, with achenes 1.2-1.6 mm long with linear straight beaks. I 
think this is one of my favorite buttercups. 

Ranunculus hispidus Michx.; Hairy or Rough Buttercup or Northern Crowfoot; 
Renoncle hispide 

This species has been taxonomically tossed back and forth, divided into a num¬ 
ber of species and lumped again. The FNA treatment recognizes 3 varieties, 2 
of which occur in Ontario. Variety hispidus has erect or nearly erect stems that 
do not root at the nodes; var. caricetomm has decumbent stems that root at the 
nodes. The stems are hairy, solid and not bulbous at the base and the roots lack 
tubers. Basal leaves have 3 leaflets or are 3-parted and are 2-13.4 x 2.4-16.8 cm. 
Leaflets range from undivided to lobed or finely divided with toothed margins. 
Flowers have spreading or reflexed sepals and the 5 yellow petals are 8-16 mm 
long. The heads of achenes are more or less hemispherical, 6-10 mm long with 
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achenes 22-52 mm long, hairless, with a narrow or broad marginal wing and 
straight or curved beak. 

This buttercup is also rather rare in the Ottawa District. There are records 
from Aylmer, Quyon, Deschenes, and from Pontiac County. On the Ontario 
side we have material from Carp, Casselman, Manotick, and Ottawa near 
Billings Bridge. It is also known from wet mucky clay along a creek near 
Kinburn, from along the Mississippi River above Galetta, and in black maple- 
woods in heavy soil not far from Pakenham. Flowering is in May and June. 

Ranunculus macounii Britton; Macoun’s Buttercup; Renoncule de Macoun 
Another species which I am including on the off chance that you may come 
upon it is R. macounii. This is a northern species which, in the east, occurs 
right up to Great Whale River, Quebec, and in Ontario is common in Thunder 
Bay, Lake Nipigon and Michipicotan on Lake Superior. Further west it occurs 
from Alaska to California. More locally, it occurs at Pontiac Bay near Quyon, 
Quebec, and it has also been found at MacKay’s Station along the shore of the 
Ottawa River, in Renfrew County. 

Macoun’s Buttercup can be erect or somewhat prostrate and can root at the 
nodes. The roots are not tuberous. Leaves have 3 leaflets, 4-8 cm long, which 
are further divided in 3, and have toothed or lobed margins. Flowers have 5 
yellow petals, 4-6 mm long. Achenes are borne in heads that are round to 
ovoid, 7-11 mm long; the achenes 2.4-3 mm long, hairless, with a narrow margin 
and a beak that is nearly straight. 

Ranunculus pensylvanicum L.f.; Bristly Crowfoot; Renoncule de Pennsylvanie 
Bristly Crowfoot is one of our most widespread native species. The range is 
from Labrador and Newfoundland across to B.C. and extends across most of 
the northern U.S. It is found throughout the District in such habitats as margins 
of streams, boggy shores, wet maple woods, marshes, muddy ditches and sandy 
Fields. Flowering and fruiting are from July to September. 

To me the spotting characters are the hairy aspect of the plant and the elongate 
heads of achenes. The stems are erect, 0.1-1.2 m tall, and they do not root at 
the nodes. The roots are never tuberous. Leaves have 3 leaflets, and the leaflets 
may be deeply cleft also, with narrowly elliptical segments and toothed mar¬ 
gins. The flowers have reflexed sepals, and 5 yellow petals, 2-4 mm long. The 
head of achenes is cylindrical, 9-12 x 5-7 mm, with the achenes 1.8-2.8 mm long, 
hairless, and with a narrow marginal rib. The beak is straight and broad. 

Ranunculus recurvatus Poir. in Lam.; Hooked Crowfoot; Renoncule recourbee 
The Hooked Crowfoot gets its name from the presence of a hooked style which 
persists on the achene as a hooked or curved beak. Although the leaves are 
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clearly divided into 3-5 leaflets, each of which can be cleft or lobed, the leaflets 
are connected to each other by leaf tissue near the base, a feature this plant has 
in common with the Tall Buttercup, R. acris. Hooked Crowfoot has a short 
thick rhizome, with 1 to several hairy or hairless stems, 1.5-7.5 cm tall. Basal 
leaves are somewhat heart-shaped with deep lobes, the upper stem leaves have 
progressively shorter stalks and more pointed leaflets, and are shiny on the 
back. Sepals are hairy, strongly reflexed, 3-7 mm long. The 5 pale yellow petals 
are oblong, 2-5 mm long. Heads are round to ovoid, 4.5-8 mm long, with thin, 
pitted achenes having a narrow margin. 

This plant is common in Gatineau Park in rich woods, along streams, or marshy 
places; it is rather uncommon in most woods elsewhere in the district. Flower¬ 
ing is May and June. The general distribution is Newfoundland to western 
Ontario extending southwards from Iowa to Texas and Florida. 

Ranunculus repens L.; Creeping Buttercup; Bassinet, Pied de poule, ou 
Ranoncule rampant 

This plant is naturalized from Europe. The species has been divided into many 
varieties; some are cultivated forms. I have one in my garden which tends to 
become a bit of a weed so I have to keep it in check from time to time. 

As a weed it is rather sparse. There are records from Hull, the Gatineau 
River, Brown’s Inlet in Ottawa, the Experimental Farm, and from along the 
Mississippi River near Almonte. Undoubtedly there are other localities. It is 
a perennial with fibrous roots and trailing or prostrate stems which can root at 
the nodes. Flowering stems are more erect. Leaves are dark green, mottled, 
with 3 leaflets, 1-8.5 cm long and 1.5-10 cm wide, and each leaflet may often 
be parted again and have blunt or sharp points. Flowers have spreading or 
reflexed sepals and 4-7 yellow petals, 6-18 mm long. Heads are round or ovoid, 
5-10 mm long, with achenes 2.6-3.2 mm long, and with a curved beak. 

Because of its weedy nature it has been reported from marshes, lawns and road¬ 
sides. I found some last summer in wet wooded pastureland. My garden plants 
have double petals; these are known as R. repens var.pleniflorus. If you need 
any for your garden come visit. 

Ranunculus sceleratus L.; Cursed Crowfoot or Celery-leaved Crowfoot; Mort 
aux vaches ou Herbe de feu 

The Cursed Crowfoot, so called because of the poor habitats it occupies, is 
a plant with erect, glabrous, hollow, fleshy stems, 20 to 60 cm tall, branching 
above. Rooting is at the base only. When in a very wet place a floating phase 
develops. Leaves are kidney-shaped to half-round in outline, with 3 separate 
lobes or merely parted, the segments often further divided and with rounded 
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teeth. Flowers are pale yellow, with 3-5 reflexed sepals 2-5 mm long, and 3-5 
petals 2-5 mm long. The head of achenes are ellipsoid or cylindrical, 5-13 mm 
long. Achenes are 1-1.2 mm long, hairless, and with a straight, somewhat trian¬ 
gular beak. 

This plant is found in ditches, marshes and swampy places. I saw a group of 
these plants in a pool used to water cattle. But the plant is poisonous to cattle, 
and indeed, it was used by some groups of Indians as a poison for arrow points. 
In spite of its notoriety, I think that it is a very handsome plant. The species 
occurs throughout the temperate zone, so it is difficult to say whether it is an 
introduction or not. It can be an annual or short-lived perennial dependent 
upon climate conditions I suppose. We have the variety sceleratus which is 
found over most of eastern North America excluding most of Florida. Locally 
we have material from the Ottawa River, Rideau River near Kars, Richmond 
area, Ramsayville, Merrickville, Mer Bleue, Morris Island, Manotick and 
Ottawa. 


In this article I have experimented with the use of the xerox machine to make 
my illustrations. It was known that the xerox machine was able to copy details 
surprising well. So I xeroxed selected herbarium specimens and then twice 
reduced the image 50%. I hope they do the job. 

Enjoy the Buttercups or even the Crowfoots (or is it Crowfeet?) 

I should like to thank Dan Brunton for downloading the Whittemore paper 
from the Internet for me. 

References 

Fernald, M.L. 1950. Ranunculus, pp. 642-655, In: Gray’s Manual of Botany, 8 th ed. (A 
trifle out of date but the descriptions are better than just about anything else). 
Whittemore, Alan T. 1997. Ranunculus, Vol 3:88-135, In Flora of North America North 
of Mexico. (A courageous treatment but leaves many unsolved problems.) 
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Ranunculus abortivus 
Kidneyleaf Buttercup or 
Small-flowered Crowfoot 
Renoncule abortive (x Vi) 
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Ranunculus acris (x Vz) 

Tall or Common Buttercup 
Bouton-d’or, Renoncule acre 
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Ranunculus aquatilis v. diffusus 
White Water-buttercup or Crowfoot 
Herbe aux ecrevisses 

(X 1/2) 



Ranunculus bulbosus 
Bulbous Buttercup 
Renoncule bulbeuse 

(x 1/2) 
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Ranunculus fascicularis 
Early Buttercup 
(x 1/4; flower x 1) 




Ranunculus ficaria 
Lesser Calandine, Pilewort 
Ficaire (x 1/4) 
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Ranunculs flabellaris 
Yellow Water-crowfoot 
Renoncule a long bee 
(floating phase x l/4flower x 1) 
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Ranunculus Jlammula v. replans 
Creeping Spearwort or Creeping Buttercup 
Renoncule rampante (x 1) 


Ranunculus hispidus 
Hairy or Rough Buttercup, 
or Northern Crowfoot 
Renoncule hispide 
(x 1/4; Bower x 1) 
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Ranunculus macounii 
Macoun’s Buttercup 
Renoncule de Macoun 
(x 1/4; flower & fruit x 1) 


V. 




Ranunculus pensylvanicum 
Bristly Buttercup 
Renoncule de Pennsylvanie 
(x 1/4; fruiting head x 1) 
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Ottawa River Unionid 
Mussel Survey 


Frederick W. Schueler 
Eastern Ontario Biodiversity Museum 

Throughout North 
America, native Unionid 
mussels have long been 
declining due to harvesting, 
sedimentation, and pollu¬ 
tion. In addition, intro¬ 
duced Zebra Mussels 
(Dreissena polymorphd) 
are eliminating entire 
species and faunas by 
smothering, starvation and 
displacement. 

It behooves naturalists to get to work to study these subtly lovely bivalves, 
our largest invertebrate animals, before they are gone from many places where 
we wouldn’t have even known that they occurred. Zebra Mussels have arrived 
in the Ottawa River, but we don’t know if they will be as damaging there as they 
have been in the Rideau River where they have wiped out all the Unionids 
from the lower part of the river. 

I have been surveying the Unionids of eastern Ontario since 1995, have visited 
most of the rivers in that region, and have found all but one of the 16 species 
historically known from this area. I have drawn up a preliminary key to the 
species which I can provide to anyone who wants it. 

Three species, Elliptio complanata, Lampsilis radiata, and Pyganodon (formerly 
Anodonta) grandis, make up about 95% of the individuals in our area. Other 
species are infrequent to rare, or found only in a few streams. Among these 
are four species, a quarter of the total fauna, which are known only from the 
Ottawa River ( [Utterbackia (formerly Anodonta) imbecillis, Leptodea fragilis, 
Obovaria olivaria, and Elliptio dilatata). 
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There are long stretches of the Ottawa River where it is impossible to look for 
mussels from shore. It would be a big contribution towards our knowledge of 
the distribution and status of Unionids to get by boat to sites on the Ottawa 
River, above, near, or below the city of Ottawa, to look for these mussels. 

If anyone who boats on the Ottawa River is interested in taking me out to look 
for mussels, or helping with this survey, or would like a copy of my key, 
please contact me by 

email: bckcdb@istar.ca, 

telephone: (613)258-3107, 

mail: Bishops Mills, RR#2, Oxford Station, 

Ontario, KOG 1T0. 

I would also be happy to come to smaller streams to survey the Unionids, 
especially in threatened areas, and to teach groups to recognize the species, 
or to identify samples of shells. n 


Falcon Watchers Wanted 


Bev McBride 

The Birds Committee needs more volunteers to work on teams monitoring 
nesting and fledging of Peregrine Falcons in downtown Ottawa in late spring 
and summer, 1999. Dates are as yet uncertain. The minimum commitment 
required is one four-hour shift, but more time would be much better! Training 
will be provided. Testimony from last year’s crew: “Fun! Exciting!” 

Coordinator(s) Needed! 

Do you love to make schedules and to work with volunteers? We need energe¬ 
tic, diplomatic coordinators to keep the falcon watch running smoothly. Your 
volunteer time commitment will depend upon whether one or more of you 
comes forward. Guidance will be provided. 

Read “Perils of a Novice Peregrine Watcher” by Dave Smythe and “Peregrine 
Falcon Nest Watch, 1998” by Bev McBride (T&L 32(4): 188-192) for a taste of 
what to expect. 

Please Contact: Eve Ticknor at 737-7551 or sandbird@netcom.ca, or 
Bev McBride at (819)827-8752 or bmcbride@netcom.ca n 
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Taverner Cup Binding 
Competition Continues to Grow 


Jeff Harrison 

Taverner Cup Co-ordinator 



Triumphant winners of the Taverner Cup (L to R) Colin Jones, Mike Runtz, Peter Burke, 
sponsor Leonard Lee of Lee Valley Tools, Doug McRae. Photo by B. Robertson 


Last year (1998) on Saturday May 30th, 13 teams with 55 participants compet¬ 
ed in the 2 nd Annual Taverner Cup, a 24 hour birding competition hosted by 
our Club. The next morning the exhausted but smiling participants mixed with 
sponsors and invited guests at the lively awards banquet which was held in the 
auditorium of the Neatby Building and catered by Dave Smith of “The Place 
Next Door.” 

Mike Runtz’s team, sponsored by Lee Valley Tools, won the competition with 
171 species. Mike was presented with the Taverner Cup at the banquet by 
Dave Moore, President of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists Club. Members on the 
winning team included Doug McRae, Peter Burke and Colin Jones. Mike’s 
team was driven in a rented van by Murray Borer. 

The she teams in the competitive category put in an outstanding effort. They 
deserve our appreciation and support for assisting worthwhile environmental 
projects such as the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. 
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The full team results in the Competitive category were as follows: 


Team Name 

Team Captain 

Sponsor 

Number 
of Species 

Lee Valley Toolmen 

Mike Runtz 

Lee Valley Tools Ottawa 

171 

Nighthawks 

Bruce Dilabio 

Bushnell Canada 

165 

Merlins 

Tony Beck 

Focus Scientific Ottawa 

152 

Great Gray Wild Birds 

Jeff Harrison 

Owls Unlimited, Ottawa 

146 

Goatsuckers 

Chris Michener 

Our Natural World 

141 

Outaouais 

Daniel St. Hiliare 

Ducks Unlimited 

124 


Rob Pinilla, his brother Frank and wife Sara, won the Fothergill Trophy with 
124 species. The trophy was presented at the banquet by Shelagh M’Gonigle, 
a descendent of pioneer Ontario birder and naturalist Charles Fothergill. 

The full results in the Recreation category were as follows: 


Team Name 

Team Captain 

Number of 
Species 

The Flying Dodo’s 

Rob Pinilla 

124 

The Mother Flickers 

Christina Lewis 

122 

The Safari 

Gordon Pringle 

119 

Tweachers 

Janet Castle 

90 

Was-So 

Jonathan Gay 

83 

Pileated Flycatchers 

Phill Atwood 

70 

Christy’s Chicks 

Joan Molnar 

53 


I would like to pay special tribute to Gordon Pringle and his team which came 
third with 119 species. Gordon is confined to a wheelchair and he and his sup¬ 
porting cast, veteran birders Tom Hanrahan, Colin Gaskell, Monty Brigham 
and driver Bev Scott, did an outstanding job. Its hard to describe my feelings as 
I watched them struggle to get Gordon over the fence at the Embrum Sewage 
Lagoons. They do us all great credit with their effort. 

When all the birds were counted, the combined teams total for the day was 200 
species. Birding highlights included Spruce Grouse, Pine Siskin and Lincoln’s 
Sparrow in Algonquin Park, Gray Jays in Algonquin and near Bancroft, Bald 
Eagle near Marmora, Least Bitterns at Michsburg Swamp near Eganville and 
in Mer Bleue, Red Knot and Gnatcatcher at Presquile Provincial Park, Logger- 
head Shrikes near Madoc and Napanee, many Golden-winged and Cerulean 
Warblers at Chaffey’s Locks, Red-headed Woodpeckers near Chaffey’s Locks 
and at Breckenridge, Quebec, Louisiana Waterthrushes near Chaffey’s Locks 
and at Canoe Lake, Yellow Rail in the Richmond Fen, Peregrine Falcons in 
Ottawa and near Bristol, Quebec, a Snow Goose at Plaisance,Quebec, Red- 
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necked Phalaropes at Embrun and St. Isadore sewage lagoons, and a pair of 
Eurasian Wigeons at the Alfred lagoon. 

Two competitive teams were humbled by classic warbler songs which proved 
to be authored by other species. The “Blue-winged Warbler” recorded in 
Algonquin checked out as Golden-winged, and the “Connecticut Warbler” 
in the Gatineau turned out to be an Ovenbird! 

Birds of prey continue their strong movement into the urban core of Ottawa. 

In addition to the Peregrine Falcon, participants scouted the nests of two 
Cooper’s Hawks and at least four pairs of Merlins. The Sandhill Crane is 
becoming a feature of birding in eastern Ontario and birders had them lined 
up in Renfrew County, near the Richmond Fen, and at Mer Bleue and Alfred 
Bogs. Unfortunately we’re still learning about crane foraging behaviour, and 
none of these birds were found on the contest day. 

The 200 species recorded was 11 less than last year’s total of 211. Mike Runtz’s 
team total of 171 was remarkable since they recorded over 85% of all birds 
seen. Despite extensive driving and intensive listening, Downy and Pileated 
Woodpecker, Northern Waterthrush, Scarlet Tanager and Vesper Sparrow 
were missing from some competitive team’s lists. 

Veteran birders are confident that with the extensive variety of habitats and 
the competitive nature of the event, a team will eventually break the elusive 
200 species barrier. To help promote this, and to satisfy concerns about the 
arbitrary look of the previous boundaries, the Taverner Cup Organizing Com¬ 
mittee has altered them to create a large circle. Please see the accompanying 
map. 

The continuing success of the Taverner Cup is the result of the solid support 
of many Club members. I would particularly like to thank two who have been 
outstanding. Bruce DiLabio for his unflinching support and timely advice, and 
Ken Young for important behind the scenes work of handling entries, team 
results, and registrations at the banquet. 1 would also personally like to thank 
all the sponsors, particularly my team’s sponsor, Eric Garrison of Wild Birds 
Unlimited. Hopefully the Taverner will grow into a major birding event and 
these foundation sponsors will reap a measure of credit for their faith in its 
future. 

Plans are well advanced for the 1999 Taverner Cup. This year it will be held on 
Saturday May 29th, 1999 with the brunch on Sunday May 30th. 

If you are interested in sharpening your birding skills, testing their mettle 
against some the best bird-watchers in North America, fund-raising for the 
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Fletcher, competing for the sheer fun of it, or helping behind the scenes, 
contact me for more information. 


Jeff Harrison, 

150 Wolseley Avenue North, 
Montreal West, H4X 1V9 


Telephone: 514 486-4943; 
Fax: 514 487-8580; 

Email: dha@magi.com 



1999 revised map showing the boundaries for the Taverner Cup Birding Competition 

n 
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Eastern Ontario Biodiversity 
Museum - 

Winter & Spring 1999 


Heather Hamilton &Aleta Karstad 

The new museum is currently housed on the lower 
level in Raina’s Plaza, 250 Clothier St., Kemptville. 
The Museum’s Board is establishing a Building 
Fund Campaign to develop a permanent site some 
time in the future. Meantime, it has sponsored 
many exciting activities and many more have been 
planned. 

International Biodiversity Day 29 December 1998, 
at the G. Howard Ferguson Forest Station: Activi¬ 
ties included a biodiversity treasure hunt, screen¬ 
ing of a French award-winning video on insects, 
creating unique biodiversity buttons, salamander 
study, and exploring Museum exhibits on Screech Owls and Fishers. 
Kemptville’s Reptile Rainforest exhibited locally occurring reptiles and amphibi¬ 
ans. Horse-drawn wagon rides through the woods were 
followed by refreshments. Many volunteers as well as the Forest Station and 
Environment Canada (for funding) made this day a success. 

Marlborough Forest Ski Trip: 30 January with the Macoun Field Club. Very 
large Ironwoods and a gnarled old Tamarack were discovered and a former 
bee tree, and clearings resplendent with flowering herbs in summer were 
pointed out. Supper around a fire, was followed by listening for owls by moon¬ 
light. 

Darwin’s Birthday: celebrated February 11 by a potluck ‘phylum feast’ in our 
new facilities. This is not just any old potluck! We ate a great diversity of plants, 
a few fungi and animals, with a grand total of 85 species - a worthy goal to beat 
next year! Don Cuddy’s after-dinner slide show, “Wildflowers of Eastern 
Ontario” was a much-appreciated look at many of the less common plants of 
eastern Ontario, and it was a challenge to guess their names. 
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Mudpuppy Nights in Oxford Mills, on Fridays, and continuing through March 
as long as Kemptville Creek is not in flood. Our curator, Dr Fred Schueler, 
introduces people to Mudpuppies living below the dam at Oxford Mills. With 
the aid of flashlights, and while the creek is low, dozens of these giant aquatic 
salamanders can be seen walking and feeding on the bottom in 0°C water. Af¬ 
terwards, participants gather for refreshments and discussions. Fred is docu¬ 
menting the range of Mudpuppies in eastern Ontario and if anyone has useful 
information please contact him. 

Kids Day at the Museum, the last Saturday of each month from 10:30 until 
noon. Our first Kids’ Day in January, featured a live Mudpuppy. Children 
(aged 4-12) folded and coloured booklets about Mudpuppies, made animal 
tracks in clay, and assembled, selected and labelled specimens for their own 
Mini-museum boxes. In February, Snowshoe Hares were featured with speci¬ 
mens from the museum’s collection, storytelling, followed by discussions of 
animals in winter. The theme for Kids’ Day on March 27 will be Spring Birds 
and Buds. 


Coming up this spring 

Earth Day, Saturday, April 24, will be marked by a full day of biodiversity 
activities for families at the Museum location in Kemptville. Please call the 
EOBM in April for details. 

Volunteer “MAYDAY” on Saturday, May 1, is a call for many volunteers to help 
us prepare for a June opening of the Museum. All sorts of skills needed such as 
pushing a broom, carpentry, sewing, collection handling, and exhibit design. 

A Marlborough Forest Spring Flower Outing planned for late in May. Call for 
details. 

The Great Canadian Bio-Blitz will again be taking place in the Ottawa area 
in June. Location details are currently being confirmed. Please call Heather 
Hamilton if you would like to participate, or for more information. 

Grand Opening of the EOBM: on Thursday July 1, with new exhibits and 
regular hours. The whole weekend will be a celebration with special program¬ 
ming, refreshments, and invited guests. This is our big splash; come jump in!! 

Eastern Ontario Natural History Observer Network will be operating by 
April. Topics include invasive and exotic species, rare and endangered species, 
and phenologies of trees, plants, birds and amphibians. Participants need only 
have an interest in the natural history of Eastern Ontario to be part of the net¬ 
work, one does not necessarily have to be an expert. Training as well as perti- 
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nent information and data sheets will be provided. If you or your group would 
like to participate please call Heather Hamilton as soon as possible. 

EOBM address: 250 Clothier St., Kemptville. 

EOBM telephone: (613) 258-3415. 

Heather Hamilton, Canadian Biodiversity Institute: (613) 826-2190. (Both are 
local calls from Ottawa.) n 


Attracting Birds, the Third Way 

Don E. McAllister 

It was serendipitous, really. I had long known that one can attract birds with 
suitable bird houses and plants which provide food. My wife, Lise, wanted a 
pole up which scarlet runner beans would climb, next to our country home near 
Perth. I cut a dead sapling in the woods, left short foot-long branches sticking 
out after cutting off the tips, dug a hole, inserted the pole, and tamped in rocks 
and soil around it. It was on the west side of our house. She planted the beans. 
But before the beans came up.... 

Birds began to sit on the branches of the bean pole. A bluebird from the bird- 
house about 20 m away was a frequent percher. The male used it for preening, 
spying out insects or rival bluebirds. The female would often launch herself 
from the perch at our side window, 3 m away, to attack her reflection, some¬ 
times taking a fit. House swallows, from the birdhouse at our north side, would 
come around and sit on the pole to twitter or sally forth for tiny flying insects. 

A chipping sparrow would sit momentarily on the lower ‘rungs’ of the pole, 
perhaps 30-50 cm off the ground. Occasionally a humming bird, would rest its 
oscillating wings, and sit for a short while on the perch. It seemed the perching 
pole was a bird magnet. Oh yes, the beans did sprout and two or three vines did 
climb, then blossom into magnificent red flowers. 

The pole was in a good position for us. Lise had intentionally situated the bean- 
bird pole so it could be enjoyed from our dining room table and kitchen. So we 
could sit down to tea or coffee and enjoy scarlet runner beans and birds. 

Eventually the base of this pole rotted, and the pole fell over. We made a new 
pole and this time placed it on the north side next to the field and closer to the 
bluebird and swallow houses. It was still viewable from the dining room and 
kitchen. We got the same species. More occasional visitors included starlings. 
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goldfinches, cowbirds, phoebes (one nests on a platform we installed over one 
of our windows), and robins. 

So if you want to attract birds, think of a perching pole. For the design and 
placement, you should consider what kinds of birds are likely to be in the area. 
Insectivorous birds might like to have a perch from which they could spy out 
prospective bugs. Ground-loving birds might prefer low-down branches, swal¬ 
lows higher ones. Timid species might prefer to be closer to shelter, others in 
the open. Tiny birds might prefer slender perches, big birds, thicker perches. 
For your own purposes, you may wish to place the perch where it is conve¬ 
niently visible. Our experience with the bluebirds would suggest that you not 
place the pole too close to a reflective window, or a window against which a 
bird might dash itself if frightened by a hawk. 

You can use a natural tree or shrub, as we did, or you could construct a pole 
with lateral perches. Or you could construct a perch with whatever materials 
you have at hand. This could be garden bamboo poles with more slender bam¬ 
boo pieces wired on horizontally for perches. a 


Canadian Parks & Wilderness Society Presents: 

Wolf Country: 

Eleven years tracking the Algonquin Wolves 

John T. Theberge and Mary B. Theberge 

The howl of the wolf symbolizes the wildness and beauty of nature. But how 
long will that howl last? We invite you to join us for a compelling and informat¬ 
ive evening to hear about the wolves of Algonquin Park, the challenges they 
face, and what is required to ensure a brighter future for these complex, social 
creatures. 

The Theberges’ research on the Algonquin wolves represents one of the 
longest-running wolf studies in North America by two of the foremost wolf 
authorities. Their work has been featured on radio and television. 

Thursday, April 29,8:00 p.m. 

Bell Theatre, Minto Building, Carleton University 
Tickets $8 

Available in advance (recommended) at Trailhead n 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050) after 10 a.m. 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
toE.M. Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least ten 
days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of 
the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due 
to low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on 
the day of the event. 

EVENTS AT THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE: The Club is grateful 
to the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership 
cards to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STATUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings call Michael Tate at 
825-1231. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is available to 
members and non-members. 

Le Club des Omithologues de VOutaouais has a similar service, in French, run 
by Daniel St-Hilaire at 778-3413 and the Bird Status Line is 778-0737. 
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Sunday 
4 April 
6:30 a.m. 



BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Colin Gaskell 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $30.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY; see Coming 
Events intro for details.) 

Please make sure to set your clock ahead one hour on 
Saturday night. 

The Club’s traditional spring excursion to Presqu’ile 
Provincial Park offers an ideal opportunity to study the 
diverse assortment of waterfowl that congregate in the 
surrounding waters during their northward migration. 
Transportation will be by a comfortable, 
washroom-equipped motor coach. 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

13 April THE BEAUTIES AND THE BEASTS OF THE 

8:00 p.m. ANTARCTIC PENINSULA AND ITS VICINITY 

Speaker: Hans Blokpoel 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Hans Blokpoel is an emeritus scientist who recently retired 
from the Canadian Wildlife Service (Ontario Region) 
following a career as a researcher studying the ecology and 
conservation needs of colonial waterbirds on the Canadian 
side of the Great Lakes. His knowledge and expertise have 
led to his participation as a guest lecturer aboard several 
ecocruises to Antarctica, South Georgia and the Falkland 
Islands. Hans’ presentation will focus on the ecology of 
various marine birds and mammals, from elegant penguins 
to cumbersome elephant seals, set against a backdrop of 
magnificent Antarctic scenery. An evening of stunning 
_ visuals is guaranteed. _ 


Saturday 
17 April 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

11:00 a.m. 



CLEAN-UP DAY 

AT THE FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, east 
side of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 
Does the advent of spring make you want to clean, clean, 
clean? Roll up your sleeves and join the crew at the FWG 
Interpretive Centre to help us with our annual spring 
clean-up day. We promise, it really is a fun time! Phone 
Christine at 798-1620 or Sandy at 730-0714 for details. 
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Sunday 
18 April 
6:30 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 



Friday 
23 April 
7:30 p.m. 


Saturday 

24 April 
and 

Sunday 

25 April 
10:00 a.m. 

to 

3:00 p.m. 



BUS EXCURSION: HAWKS ALOFT AT DERBY HILL 
Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 
Meet: Lincoln Height Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Cost: $30.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY; see Coming 
Events intro for details.) 

When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle of 
thousands of hawks migrating over Derby Hill, New York, is 
an amazing phenomenon well worth the long bus ride. Please 
bring proof of citizenship for entry into the United States. 
Optical equipment in new condition should be registered 
with Canada Customs in advance of the trip. The excursion 
will be cancelled on the day before if the weather forecast for 
the eastern end of Lake Ontario is particularly unfavourable. 
You will be notified of any change of plan. Transportation 
will be by a comfortable, washroom-equipped motor coach. 


OFNC soir£e wine and cheese party and 

ANNUAL AWARDS CEREMONY 

Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street. 

See the centrefold in the previous issue for further details. 


EARTH DAY 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, east 
side of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 
We’ll have guided tours, interesting, informative displays, 
and lots of free handouts. Check out our sales area for 
posters and books, or grab a cup of coffee and browse 
through our resource centre. Tying in with the continuation 
of National Wildlife Week, our theme will be “Home is 
Where There’s Habitat.” Throughout the region different 
wildlife habitats will be featured at 20 of the best natural 
areas. Pick up a free map at the FWG and continue your 
exploration of the wonderful world of wildlife at some of the 
other great locations. 
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Saturday 
and 
Sunday 
1 & 2 May 


Saturday 
8 May 
9:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
8 May 
10:00 a.m. 
to 

12 noon 

a 


SPRUCE GROUSE IN ALGONQUIN PARK 
Leader: Colin Gaskell 

The primary focus of this trip will be to observe the dazzling 
courtship displays of the Spruce Grouse during the breeding 
season. Moose and Gray Jays are among some of the other 
anticipated highlights. We may do some owling and watch 
the twilight aerial display of the American Woodcock on 
Saturday evening, weather permitting. Participants will leave 
Ottawa at 7:30 a.m. on Saturday and return home by early 
Sunday evening. Overnight accommodation will be at the 
Algonquin Parkway Inn in Whitney. The approximate cost 
will be $45.00 for accommodation (based on double 
occupancy) plus meals and the shared cost of transportation 
by participants’ vehicles. The excursion is limited to 12 
people. Register by telephoning the Club number at 
722-3050. 


SPRING BOTANY WALK 

AT THE CONSTANCE BAY SANDHILLS 

Leaders: Albert Dugal and Philip Martin 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 

parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

The sandhills at Constance Bay form one of the more unique 
natural ecosystems in the Ottawa District and are host to 
such specialized plants as Trailing Arbutus, Northern Downy 
Violet and Oval-leaved Redroot. Please bring a lunch and 
drink to enjoy on this botanical voyage of discovery. 


INTERNATIONAL MIGRATORY BIRD DAY 
Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, east 
side of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 

It’s spring and we’re celebrating the return of migratory 
birds. Join us for guided birding walks at 10:00 a.m., and stay 
for a cup of bird-friendly coffee afterwards. Browse our 
colourful exhibits, pick up lots of free information on 
migratory birds or discuss with knowledgeable gardeners 
how you can attract these birds to your garden. 
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BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 


The following walks of 3 or 4 hours duration are offered to novice birders. 


Saturday Time 

May 8 7:30 a.m. 

May 15 7:30 a.m. 

May 22 7:30 a.m. 


Place leader 

Britannia* Doug Craig 
Britannia* Jim Harris 
Britannia* Don Davidson 


* Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant on Cassels Road. 

! 


MAY EVENING STROLLS 

These three informal walks are offered to expand members’ general knowledge 
of local natural history. Children are most welcome on these outings. Bring wa¬ 
terproof footwear and insect repellent. 


Thursday BRITANNIA WOODS CONSERVATION AREA 

6 May Leader: Dave Moore 

6:30 p.m. Meet: Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration 

Plant on Cassels Rd. 

Thursday TRILLIUM WOODS 

13 May Leaders: Joan Speirs and Robina Bennett 

6:30 p.m. Meet Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner 

of the parking lot Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Friday STONY SWAMP 

28 May Leader: Isabelle Nicol 

6:30 p.m. Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner 

of the parking lot Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 
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Tuesday 

11 May 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

ECOTOURISM IN THE ARCTIC 

Speaker: George Hobson 

Meet: Salon, 3rd floor, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

George Hobson began his career as a geophysicist in the oil 
industry and later became chief of the seismic section at the 
Geological Survey of Canada. From 1972 to 1989, he served 
as Director of the Polar Continental Shelf Project with the 
responsibility for providing logistics for all government and 
university science in the Arctic. George will explain 
ecotourism in terms of the benefits accruing to both 
participants and inhabitants of the northern communities 
and its importance to the burgeoning Arctic economy. His 
presentation will be interspersed with slides illustrating the 
flora and fauna of the majestic Arctic landscape, views of 
the social and cultural life in communities such as Cape 
Dorset and various aspects of life aboard an ecocruise. 

Saturday 

29 May 

8:00 a.m. 

GENERAL INTEREST WALK AT MORRIS ISLAND 
Leaders: Dave Moore and Philip Martin 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Join Dave and Philip for a leisurely walk on nature trails 
through the various woodland and water habitats at Morris 
Island Conservation Area. Birds, plants, insects, turtles and 
snakes will be the focus of this general interest outing. Please 
bring a lunch and your favourite field guides to enjoy at this 
lovely haven for wildlife. 

Saturday 

29 May 

24 HOUR TAVERNER CUP BIRDING COMPETITION 

Join in this 3rd annual event when teams of competitive and 
recreational birders will be competing to find the most birds 
in eastern Ontario and western Quebec. Teams must submit 
their lists to the Taverner officials at the Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden Interpretive Centre between 10:00 p.m. and 
midnight on Saturday. Club members are welcome to join in 
the excitement! 

Sunday 

30 May 

TAVERNER AWARDS BRUNCH 
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Wednesday 
2 June 
6:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
6 June 
8:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
6 June 
10:00 a.m. 
to 

12 noon 





LATE SPRING MIGRANTS ALONG THE OTTAWA 
Leader: Bruce Di Labio 

Meet: Entrance gate to the Britannia Filtration Plant on 
Cassels Road. 

Indeed, it is the early birder that spots the warbler! Bruce 
will lead participants on this morning outing through the 
woods at Brit anni a with subsequent stops along the Ottawa 
River at the Deschenes Rapids and Shirleys Bay. The focus 
will be on late spring migrants and birds on nesting territory. 


BLUEBIRDS IN LANARK COUNTY 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 

Carling at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Participants will drive to the Perth Wildlife Preserve where 
they will be met by Carson Thompson who manages the 
property on behalf of the Rideau Valley Conservation 
Authority. The group will then proceed along an established 
bluebird trail on the way to the Mill Pond Conservation Area 
and the surrounding sugar maple woodlot. Many interesting 
species of birds, plants and insects should be encountered on 
the trip. Bring along a lunch and a drink to enjoy in 
picturesque Lanark County. 


NATIVE PLANT EXCHANGE AND SALE 
Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, east 
side of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 
Back by popular demand - our 2nd annual plant exchange 
and sale. Please consider donating your surplus native plants 
to this event. Plants will be sold for a nominal price, but all 
donors are entitled to one plant for each one donated. All 
proceeds go to the FWG. Last year’s exchange/sale was a 
tremendous success and we are anticipating an even greater 
variety of plants this year. Please bring your plants to the 
FWG no later than 10:00 a.m. on the day of the event, or 
contact Sandy at 730-0714 or Claudia at 224-7619 to discuss 
other arrangements. 
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Tuesday 

8 June 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

UPDATE ON THE BROWN BEARS OF KAMCHATKA 
Speaker: Dick Russell 

Meet: Salon, 3rd floor, Canadian Museum of Nature, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. 

Last year, Dick Russell, a biologist with the Canadian 

Wildlife Service, delighted Club members with a vivid 
portrayal of the stunning natural beauty of the Kamchatka 
Peninsula in Siberia. This extensive tract of pristine 
wilderness is home to a sizeable population of Brown Bears 
which his brother Charlie has been studying and filming for 
many months. Dick will offer a new slide presentation which 
documents the incredible rapport that his brother has 
established with these wild creatures in their environment as 
well as provide an update on the story of three orphaned 
cubs which his brother has raised for release back into the 
wild. Don’t miss the boat (for Siberia)! 

Saturday 

12 June 

4:30 a.m. 

DAWN CHORUS AT THE RICHMOND FEN 

Leader: Monty Brigham 

Meet: Tim Horton’s, south side of Robertson Road (i.e., Old 
Hwy. 7) between the Richmond Road turnoff and Moodie 
Drive in Bells Corners. 

A splendid opportunity to see and hear fascinating species 
of birds that breed in the woods on the periphery of the 
Richmond Fen in the company of an expert in the realm of 
nature recording. Waterproof foootwear and insect repellent 
are absolutely essential for this outing. 

Saturday 

19 June 

10:00 a.m. 

to 

12 noon 

# 

BUTTERFLIES 

AT THE FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN. 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Interpretive Centre, east side of 

Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 

Join Peter Hall, one of the authors of “The Butterflies of 
Canada,” for an illustrated talk and a guided tour to look for 
some of the 33 species found at the FWG. Pick up Peter’s 
free brochure on “The Butterflies of the FWG,” browse 
exhibits on butterflies, and discover how you too can attract 
these “flying flowers” to your garden. The talk gets underway 
at 10:00 a.m. and the tour at 11:00 a.m. 


Ill 





Sunday 
20 June 
8:00 a.m 


Sunday 
27 June 
9:00 a.m, 


Wednesday 
7 July 
10:00 a.m 
to 

2:00 p.m. 



OUTING TO THE ALFRED BOG 
Leader: Don Cuddy 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This exceptional wetland east of Ottawa is one of the most 
significant bogs in southern Ontario, harbouring a number of 
both nationally and provincially rare species of plants and 
animals. Don’s trip will place a particular emphasis on 
botany, especially orchids. This will be a strenuous all-day 
trip involving a long, wet hike into the bog. Participants 
should be in reasonably good physical condition and bring a 
lunch, drink, rubber boots and insect repellent. The outing is 
limited to the first fifteen members to register by telephoning 
the Club number (722-3050) prior to June 15th. 


VISIT TO THE PURDON FEN CONSERVATION AREA 
Leader: Robina Bennett 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

The Purdon Fen in Lanark County is home to probably the 
largest colony of Showy Lady’s-slipper orchids in Canada. In 
addition to these beautiful orchids, participants will have an 
opportunity to see Leafy White Bog Orchis, Pitcher Plant 
and other interesting wildflowers. Bring a lunch for this long 
half-day outing. There be an opportunity to canoe and swim 
in the afternoon. 


INSECT WORKSHOP 
Leader: Fenja Brodo 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Interpretive Centre, east 
side of Prince of Wales Drive, south of the traffic circle. 

First we shall walk through the various habitats collecting 
insects as we go, then, after a short lunch break, participants 
will have an opportunity to marvel at their finds (very much 
magnified under a microscope), and to learn how to 
recognize the major orders and families and gain some 
facility with using identification keys. 
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Sunday FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 

18 July Leader: Bill Arthurs 

1:00 p.m. Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of the 
parking lot, St. Laurent Boulevard at Smyth Road. 

This will be an afternoon general botanical walk in the Mer 
Bleue Conservation Area with a special emphasis on some of 
the local fern species. 

Sunday GENERAL INTEREST WALK 

25 July AT THE PETRIE ISLANDS 

9:00 a.ni. Leader: Stephen Darbyshire 

Meet: Place D’Orleans Shopping Centre, northeast comer 
of the parking lot adjacent to St Joseph Blvd. (i.e., in front of 
the north side of Wal-Mart). 

This outing will be focused primarily on the rich botanical 
diversity to be found in and around the extensive 
marshlands, river shoreline, sandy habitats and flood plain 
forests that characterize these secluded islands. The Petrie 
Islands have been a well-kept secret from many naturalists 
and are well worth discovering in the company of a 
knowledgeable leader. Please see the excellent article on the 
Petrie Islands in the current issue of T&L for a more detailed 
introduction to one of our region’s true ecological gems. 


ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations 
recently? Is there a colony of rare plants or a nesting site that needs protection? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. If you have access 
to an IBM or IBM-compatible computer using 5.25 or 3.5 inch diskettes, all the 
better. If you don’t, we will happily receive submissions in any form—typed, 
written, printed or painted! 


URL of our site : 

http://www.achilles.net/ofnc/index.htm 


WEBMASTER’s e-mail 

ofhc@achilles.net 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the July-September 1999 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by May 15,1999. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Fenja Brodo, Editor, Trail & Landscape, 28 Benson Street, Nepean, Ontario, R2E 5J5 
H: (613) 723-2054; Fax: (613) 3644027. 
e-mail fbrodo@cyberus.ca 
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